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| More adaptable for your speed spurts...speed tests 


Now Royal and only Royal brings you 
CARRIAGE CONTROL. 


You know what increased carriage tension does 
for snappy carriage, snappy key action. 


Now you can adjust carriage tension for the 


short speed spurts—the longer speed tests—by 

: simply turning a knob. No serviceman need be clusive feature which allows the stu- 
called in to make this adjustment. dent to operate the tab with either 

finger or side of hand without remov- 

For general classroom practice. less tension ing hand from guide-key positions. 

may be desirable. Now you can have your choice No more reaching! Teaching tabula- 


‘ 
on the new Royal Standard simply by turning a a RY See 


knob. 


The knob literally regulates carriage speed. 
key action. enabling you to give each typist the 
maximum efficiency of the whole machine. 


Add to Carriage Tension Control the other 
new Royal features pictured here, and you have 
a typewriter designed with you in mind... a 
typewriter for easier teaching, faster student Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
progress. Why not call your Royal representa- extra cost. ne Royal Standard Type- 
tive for a free classroom demonstration? 

two special symbols. And Royal’s ex- 
tra key doesn’t disturb the position- 
ing of any other key. 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal ex- 
clusive. Press button . . . inside con- 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach. Easy-to- | 
get-at spools for ribbon changing. 


STANDARD ¢ ELECTRIC * PORTABLE CG y Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 


**Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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: Message From the Immediate 
| Past-President of NABTTI 


COOPERATIVE ACTION IN BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


In times of stress on the educational system, and competition for the 
limited amount of money available for education, it is well for us to consider 
the significance of certain facts, well recognized by all of us who are con- 
cerned with business education. | 


1. The teacher is the most important factor in the educational process. 
A good teacher can be effective with limited and mediocre facilities— 
and without a good teacher, good buildings and good equipment are 
questionable drains upon the public purse. 
2. In times of teacher shortage, there is a tendency to be satisfied with 
any teacher, regardless of qualifications, in an illogical hope that he 
will be “good enough.” The gradual rising of certification standards 
: tends to halt, and even to recede. Teaching positions invite people who 

have limited technical preparation, limited interest in teaching as a 

career, and sometimes, unfortunately, limited ability. 

3. The supply of business teachers is inadequate now. Some schools 
- can see in another three years when present pupils of grades six, seven, 
‘ and eight reach the high school, the need for another teacher for every 
two now on the staff. And in a few more years when the pupils now 
on the census rolls in lower elementary and preschool years reach the 
high school there will be need for at least a doubling of the present staff. 


The challenge to teacher education is therefore clear. More pupils must 
be interested in teaching as a career; more teachers must be prepared than 
ever before; higher salaries must be paid, and the kind of person attracted 
to teaching who can justify the higher salaries; and all the time teachers 
in-service must be helped to grow. The responsibility of schools for teacher 
education is great, and the job too big for any school to face relying on its 
own resources alone. The opportunity for such schools to serve themselves 
and their function through cooperative action with other schools is great. 
Such cooperative action it is the purpose of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions to promote and facilitate. 

More than 200 schools for business teacher education are working to- 
gether in this way to improve teacher service to schools. The purpose of 
these schools are: 1) to work together for self-improvement; 2) to identify 
problems where cooperative action may be effective; 3) to pool resources 
in the attack on these problems; and 4) to extend a hand for mutual advan- 
tage to teacher education groups in other areas of education. The organiza- 
tion has moved definitely in the direction of becoming a working organiza- 
tion; a number of important problems have been identified, and the most 
crucial ones selected for action. : 

Teacher supply. The impending shortage of business teachers is so clear 
and so serious that various groups have independently sought to do some- 
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thing about it. For several years a committee on recruitment of teachers 
has been working on the problem for NABTTI. 

Teacher certification. Certification requirements strongly influence the 
teacher education programs, pre-service programs particularly. Agreement 
on certification requirements is of interest to members of NABTTI, there- 
fore, because an accepted statement of requirements serves both as a guide 
to the content of pre-service programs for teacher education and also an 
influence in the direction of certification reciprocity between states. Under 
the direction of President-elect Huffman, the committee on teacher certi- 
fication has worked out a statement of principles which was presented to : 
the membership for consideration (Bulletin No. 56), and which was also 
presented for discussion at the 1953 conference. The work of the committee 
is being continued. 

Self-evaluation. The organization has never considered itself to be an 
accrediting group, but rather has directed itself to the problem of helping 
member schools improve their service to their students, and to the territory 
served. A program of publications has brought to members studies and 
bibliographies that might be of help. Improvement through self-evaluation 
has had a strong appeal to school men in many fields, and several levels, as 
a promising technique to motivate Self-improvement and to identify features 
of a program to which attention should be given, and so a committee was 
appointed to develop a set of criteria for business education. These criteria 
have been used by several schools experimentally in appraising their depart- : 
ments of business education. iz 

Research. The stimulation and furtherance of research is of major con- 


cern as it must be in all areas of activity. NABTTI has joined with Delta 
Pi Epsilon and with the Research Foundation of UBEA to establish a joint 
Committee to Coordinate Research in Business Education. Subcommittees 
have begun work on phases of the program of highest priority—one is taking 
an inventory of current research; one sub-committee is making a study of 
needed research in business education; and one sub-committee is working 
on a proposed study of sufficient general importance to education to merit 
financial support from one of the major foundations interested in education. 


These are a few of the problems that have loomed big in the eyes of 
Association members. Still awaiting attention are problems concerned with 
public relations, with establishment of mutually helpful relationships with 
community and industry, with exploration of the contributions of business 
education to general education, and the perfection of guidance techniques 
that will enable us to do a good job of discovering talents, and a skillful 
job of developing special talents to the best interests of society. No business 
educator can operate today or look at the future without seeing needs and 
opportunities that make him impatient with the limitations of being a lone 
operator.. Fortunately minds and hands and hours can be multiplied in © 
cooperative effort—which is the message of NABTTI. 


JOHN M. TRYTTEN, President (1951-53) 
NABTTI, A Division of UBEA 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION ADVANCEMENT 


A COMPLETE ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP 
A battery of 5 Electri-conomy typewriters which per- 
mit you to offer comprehensive electric typing training 
to all advanced students. Now your graduates can qual- 
ify for the better positions requiring electric typing. 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN TYPEWRITERS 
Each one a rugged Remington Electri-conomy with 4 
Automatic Repeat features — at no additional cost. 


YEARS OF ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 
Remington Rand’s Electri-conomy School Program puts 
years of school experience at your disposal. You get 
maximum “student-typing-hours” from your Workshop. 


PAY AS YOU USE. Take advantage of this 
amazing low-cost B.E.A. offer now. We will 
arrange convenient monthly payments—with 
absolutely no carrying charge. 


Mail This Coupon For Complete Details 


Room 2678, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
CO Please send me free B.E.A. folder. 


Name Title 

School 

Address 

City : " Zone State 
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Planning for Better Living 


The business teacher is concerned with a better life for himself, his 
family, and his pupils. Well defined plans for improved living must be 
the first step. One may wish to divide the plans, one set for personal eco- 
nomic life, and the other for professional living. 


If one plans his financial life, he may be more at ease and even improve 
his attitude toward teaching. Definite savings for a large household appli- 
ance, methods of stretching the food dollar, arrangements with the children 
about money management, and other financial plans may bring contentment. 
Much of the study materials used in basic business may be used by the 
teacher and his family as well as by his pupils. 


Time and energy need to be planned too, and although one may think 
present allocation of hours and effort are justifiable, a re-evaluation may 
result in eliminating the non-essentials and stressing the more important 
objectives. 


Each issue of the BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA ) FORUM contains 
many helps for the teacher. Perhaps many in the profession browse through 
its pages promising themselves that they shall read a certain article at a 
later date, only to forget all about it. A predetermined hour set aside each 
week for professional reading may eliminate one’s negligence. 


A good teacher needs to be critical of his methods, materials and aids. 
He discards that which is ineffective and searches for new helps. He pre- 
pares for the next term or semester. ; 


Planning units with the pupils is highly desirable. Young people can 
help in defining the goals of their education, obtain materials and study 
them, design and execute activities, and evaluate the result in order to 


promote new projects. 


To plan for an improved professional life is an integral part of the whole 
which makes for better teaching. Plan to be an active member of a com- 
mittee in the teacher association, arrange to aid in formulating policies, 
outline thoughts for magazine articles, or construct techniques for research. 


The development of plans will be the beginning in arousing one of leth- 
argy. But plans must be carried out to further professional and personal 


happiness. Why not take the first step—Plan now! 
GLADYS BAHR, Issue Editor 


Parks School of Business, Denver—sensing the gen- 
eral business swing to IBM Electric Typewriters 
—is now giving its students the extra advantages 
of training on IBMs. 

Since making this installation, Parks officials 
have noted sharp increases in students’ eagerness 
to learn . . . as well as corresponding increases in 
the speed of developing important typing skills. 

Look into the over-all teaching benefits of IBM 
Electric Typewriters today! 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


keeping in step 
with modern business 


IBM, Dept. UF-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


C] Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters 
in Education,” and latest classroom results. 


4 We'd like to see your free color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,’’ on 


(date) 


Name 


School 


Address 


City or County State 
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Evaluation in the Social Business Subjects 


Evaluation should be in terms of real problems and actual doing of life-like activities. 


By HERBERT A. TONNE 
New York University 
New York, New York 


Testing for the results of learning in the social busi- 
ness subjects is possibly the most difficult phase of social 
or general business education. In the skill subjects test- 
ing is a relatively easy task. The standards can and 
should be definite. The objective—job competency—is 
clear. But in the social business subjects such a tangible 
objective is not available.. The objective of social busi- 
ness or basic business education is literally training for 
life—for competency in dealing with the activities and 
problems of economic efficiency both for the individual 
and the community. 


Facts Not Too Important 


The first thing we need to recognize in dealing with 
social business subjects is that not only are facts per se 
unimportant—they are of no importance. Therefore, 
the first rule we can make for ourselves in planning an 
evaluation program is to eliminate all facts as isolated 
objectives. That is why the new type tests such as true- 
false, multiple choice, ete., which were so widely hailed 


as a panacea for testing, have to be discarded in most . 


eases. New type tests are not bad in themselves; it is 
only that they lend themselves so easily to the checking 
of facts and more important, isolated facts at that. 


Facts—Means to End 


In the same way, facts are not in themselves bad. As 
means to an end, they are good. We almost always need 
facts in order to solve problems. Hence, an intermediate 
goal in the social business subjects may quite justifiably 
be the learning of facts; and in such cases, the use of 
new type tests can be justified. But such activity must 
” ‘Nowe: In the January issue of the ForuM, another article on this topic 


appears on page 28. Evaluation is an important phase of basic business 
which needs even more attention by educators. 
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not be an end goal. It is a means to an end. The final 
evaluation of success in learning and teaching the social 
business subjects must be the attainment of competency 
in dealig with life situations. The danger in the use 
of new type tests and fact measurements is that it may 
become the end goal—in fact, typically, in most classes 
this is the situation. Most teachers of social business 
subjects, not having the real goal of such teaching in 
mind, merely teach the book—bait, hook, line, and sinker ; 
facts, skills, activities, and questions; whether they are 
important or unimportant, whether they result in the 
attainment of significant goals or not. The goal, unfor- 
tunately, in all too many cases is merely one of using 
up class time. 


Motivation Not Sufficient 


It is relatively easy to see the futility of fact learning 
though it is easy to indulge in. A far more dangerous 
goal is classroom activity per se. Teachers who have 
‘‘votten’’ the new dispensation of the activity program 
work on the notion that all activity is worth while just 
so long as it is enjoyable and requires a minimum of 
pressure on the members of the class. This concept is 
just as unfortunate as the older idea that all learning 
was good just so long as it was difficult and unpalatable. 
The resultant of such activity is that there is nothing to 
measure and, therefore, there can be no evaluation ex- 
cept to observe the futility of the process—much sound 
and motion but not resulting in measurable competency 
in dealing with real-life economic problems except by 
incident and accident. While we may not agree with 
Thorndike’s statement that that which is not measurable 
does not, for practical purposes, exist, the dictum cer- 
tainly is a significant warning to us in measuring the 
effectiveness with which goals are attained. 


‘An intermediate goal in basic business subjects may quite justifiably be the learning goal.” 


Steps Required in Evaluation 


Since we should not test for facts, and since a mere 
activity program usually will not result in learning, 
what shall we do in developing an evaluation program ? 

1. The goal of developing problem-solving ability and 
every-day competency in economic activity should always 
be kept in the foreground while teaching and, more im- 
portant, while planning to teach. 

2. Determine what abilities and competencies pupils 
already have acquired in a given area of social business 
education before a unit of instruction is formally started. 
This may be undertaken by an evaluation program simi- 
lar to that used to measure final competency, or it may 
be determined informally during the period of motiva- 
tion, orientation, and development of previously learned 
materials (apperceptive bases) during the beginning of 
the program. 

3. Make the presentation one of having the pupils 
learn their limitations in problem solving and in com- 
petency in economic activity, rather than a formal lec- 
ture built around a skeleton of facts. Only after the 
students know why facts are to be mastered and how 
they can be applied should learning of specifics be un- 
dertaken. 

4. Application should involve a utilization of the 
learning acquired during the presentation period in 
terms of problem solving and evidence of competency in 
doing the things involved in business life, such as send- 
ing specific packages, writing specific letters, and the 
like. 

5. Testing should then involve the performance of 
similar activities and solution of similar problems. New 
, type tests can be used at this level, but they must be 
quite different in form from those usually found. They 
should be based on actual statements of problems worked 


out in full detail given the testee, then the specific an- 
swers to be given should be required for the problem 
presented. A new type test worked out in this form will 
require much more time to construct and will take up 
much more space. The presentation of a meaningful 
problem will require several paragraphs, and the num- 
ber of questions that can be set up for each problem will 
be limited. This means that instead of 50 items to a page, 
there will probably not be more than ten. The job of 
construction will take much more time and effort, but 
the result, if well done, will be-far more valid. 


Where the teacher does not have the time to undertake 
such a task, and this will usually be the case, a more 
informal set of answers to similar problems will serve 
quite well. Evaluation, however, in no case should be 
made upon the basis of facts and skills but always in 
terms of real problems and actual doing of life-like 
activities. 

In the final analysis, the only meaningful evaluation 
of classroom learning is the extent to which the pupils 
do their work better in their daily life and to the extent 
to which they solve the problems of business which con- 
front them now and in the future. Since this is impossi- 
ble, the measurement of classroom effectiveness should 
be as close to the use situation as possible. Our effective- 
ness in daily life is judged by our ability in written 
work, in conversation, and in every other way by which 
we communicate with each other. Our evaluation should 
be similar. The evaluation should be as informal as 
possible. It may be as informal as a conversation, at 
one extreme, and as formal as a legal document at the 
other. Out of these, a consensus of evaluation can usu- 
ally be arrived at which, while it will not be perfect, will 
be quite adequate for all practical teaching purposes 
and for further improvement in classroom work. 
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“Every time people vote they can choose in regard to taxes.” 


Choicemaking—The “Backbone” of Consumer Education 


Some type of choice is involved in practically every action of a consumer. 


By MEARL R. GUTHRIE 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Every course taught in our schools today has an im- 
portant phase of subject matter which is the ‘‘backbone’’ 
of the course. Perhaps we could call it the core of the 
course. In typewriting the operation of the typewriter 
is the core, but the related knowledges must be mastered 
before a person can turn out acceptable typewritten ma- 
terial. Everything we teach in typewriting refers in 
some manner to the operation of the typewriter. 

Consumer education is a comparative newcomer to our 
schools. The concepts of what to teach in consumer edu- 
cation are numerous and varied. Most administrators 
and educators agree that every student should be edu-. 
cated in the ways of intelligent consumption. The prob- 
lem is finding the time for a separate course or for 
integrating the needed information and knowledges into 
existing courses. We, as individual teachers, can do much 
in the way of teaching selected phases of consumer edu- 
eation in any of our present subjects. Of course, the 
ideal way would be to have a separate course in con- 
sumer education. 

The ‘‘backbone’’ or core of consumer education is 
choicemaking. Some type of choice is involved in prac- 
tically every action a person takes as a consumer. If we 
look at a few concrete examples of the way in which 
choicemaking and the art of consuming go hand in hand, 
perhaps it will help to emphasize the importance of teach- 
ing students the ways of making wise and intelligent 
choices. 


Areas of Choicemaking 


Spending Money. Choosing how to spend our money 
occurs frequently. The child who has a dime to spend 
for candy, ice cream, toys, or a comic book, or the man 
who has a million dollars to spend for stocks, bonds, a 
yacht, or a trip around the world—each has a choice to 
make of how to spend his money. The choice each makes 
will depend upon many factors including such things as 
needs, wants, emotions, habits, environment, and educa- 
tion. The child would have to decide whether he wants 
immediate satisfaction in the way of something to eat or 
more lasting satisfaction in the way of toys to play with 
or books to read. The man with the million ‘dollars 
would have to decide whether to invest his money for 
future security or to spend it for recreation and enjoy- 
ment. No matter whether a person has a dime, a million 
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dollars, or any of the amounts in between these two fig- 
ures, there is always some type of choicemaking involved. 

Some things, like taxes, leave little choice in the way 
we spend our money. Even with taxes, however, the con- 
sumer should be educated as to the benefits and services 
received for taxes paid. There is a definite place in con- 
sumer education for a topic on choicemaking and taxes. 
Every time people vote they have the opportunity to do 
some choosing in regard to taxes. Most of our candidates 
for political offices take a stand on taxes during their 
campaign speeches. The voter has the opportunity to 
choose the man whose views on taxes agree most closely 
with the voter’s. 

Consumers have another opportunity to exercise their 
vote on how tax money will be spent when they vote on 
bond issues for improvements and tax levies for the op- 
eration of sections of the various governments. 


Borrowing Money 


Many people think they have no choice when they 
borrow money. Actually there is a wide choice of insti- 
tutions and people from whom one may borrow. The 
consumer may borrow money from various types of 
banks, building and loan associations, small loan compa- 
nies, individual lenders, relatives, pawnbrokers, credit 
unions, and other sources. The choice the consumer makes 
should depend upon the rates charged, his individual 
needs, his ability to repay the loan, and other specific 
factors present in each case. Unfortunately many con- 
sumers today think that banks are for the rich people or 
businessmen. Actually, a banker is the first person one 
should see before borrowing money. The bank may not 
be able to make a loan in all instances, but at least the 
banker can give the prospective borrower some informa- 
tion which will help him make an intelligent choice of 
the other possible sources of borrowing money. 

Our economy needs all the different types of lending 
agencies, but the consumer needs to have the necessary 
information with which to choose the agency most suited 


to his needs. Money spent for the use of money cannot . 


be used to buy other needs and wants. If one ean bor- 
row money for an effective interest rate of 11 or 12 per 
cent rather than 20, 35 or even 150 per cent, obviously 
he has more money left to satisfy his wants and raise 
his standard of living. 
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“Economic voting is one of the significant results of consumer choices.” 


_ In choosing a place to keep one’s savings, the con- 
sumer should find the answer to three questions: (1) 
Will the savings be comparatively secure? (2) How 
much interest will the savings draw? and (3) Will the 
savings be available in case of need or emergency? Each 
consumer needs to make the choice of a savings institu- 
tion on the basis of his individual needs. One may be 
willing to sacrifice security for additional interest, an- 
other may be willing to receive less interest for the sake 
of security, while another may be willing to give up 
both security and interest in favor of availability. The 
consumer must be taught how to make an intelligent 
choice of how and where to save his money on the basis 
of his personal requirements. 

Even with the tremendous educational program of the 
past decade encouraging the purchase of defense bonds, 
many people still have their savings in institutions pay- 
ing little or no interest. Others have their savings in 
the proverbial sock or sugar bowl and this money is not 
only losing interest, but its safety could also be ques- 
tioned. With additional education in our schools con- 
cerning savings, many people would be able to have their 
idle dollars earn more money and, consequently, be able 
to make more choices to satisfy their wants. 

There are many other examples of choicemaking in the 
everyday life of the consumer, but perhaps the above will 
be sufficient to suggest that the making of intelligent 
choices is fundamental to satisfactory consumption. 


An Approach to Choicemaking 


One approach to teaching choicemaking is to have each 
student choose a particular commodity or a service. If 
the student chooses something he is interested in, he will 
very likely learn more about choicemaking than if a 
topic is assigned to him by the teacher. Most families 
are in the process of planning a purchase most of the 
time. For example if the family is planning the pur- 
chase of a television set, the student can collect the in- 
formation necessary to make an intelligent choice of (1) 
the brand to buy, (2) where to buy it, (3) how to finance 
it (unless cash is to be paid), (4) whether to buy it on 
sale or at a discount house, and (5) whether or not to 
purchases a service contract. Many choices must be made 
in buying a television set. If a pupil learns the correct 
procedures in making wise choices concerning the vari- 
ous aspects of purchasing a particular item, it is highly 
probable that he will transfer the use of these procedures 
to the purchase of other things. 

Another approach is to use examples right in the 
school situation such as (1) the choice of how to spend 
one’s time, (2) the choice of elective courses, (3) the 
choice of how to spend money made by a club, (4) the 
choice of how the pupil should spend some of his money. 
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By discussing the problems concerning the above or 
similar choices, pupils can learn much about the proce- 
dures involved in making intelligent choices. 

An excellent method of investigating the mechanics of 
wise choicemaking is to use advertisements from news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television. Pupils enjoy 
bringing in copies of ads or reporting on the commercials 
made on radio or television. After a thorough study of 
the methods used by merchants to sell their products 
through advertising, the class will understand how ads 
may be a hindrance to wise choicemaking. More impor- 
tant, however, is for them to understand how to use ads 
as guides to making intelligent choices. 

Economic voting is one of the significant results of 
consumer choices. Whenever a person makes a decision 
to purchase a particular commodity or to buy a specific 
service, he casts a vote in favor of that commodity or 
service. Teaching pupils the techniques of wise choice- 
making is one of the best methods of keeping those goods 
and services on the market which most adequately satisfy 
the majority of consumer needs and wants. Every pupil 
can discover ‘‘white elephants’’ in the attic of his home 
which his parents have purchased and never used. This 
is an example of casting an economic vote unwisely. Buy- 
ing only those goods and services which most adequately 
satisfy the consumer’s needs and wants is one of the best 
methods of keeping quality at a high level. Goods and 
services which are useless or of low quality will disappear 
from the market if the consumer refuses to cast his eco- 
nomie vote. 

An important thing to remember when teaching choice- 
making is what one person considers a wise and intelli- 
gent choice may be considered a foolish choice by an- 
other person. Also, the teacher’s standards for wise 
choicemaking should not be forced on the pupil. One 
person may be willing to eat plain and inexpensive food 
and wear expensive clothes while another person may 
want to eat expensive food and wear cheap clothes. 
Pupils should be taught to collect the facts and to think 
about them before making a choice. Only by discovering 
the wisdom of making wise choices can our pupils be- 
come satisfied consumers. 

Another important point to remember in teaching 
choicemaking is to use examples from the.community. A 
pupil will remember the mechanics of wise choicemaking 
in borrowing money much longer if information is used 
from the local national bank, the local loan company, or 
the building and loan company across the street from the 
school. 

Choicemaking is involved in practically everything we 
do as consumers. Anything we can do to prepare our 
pupils to make wise choices will help them live a more 
happy and enjoyable life. It will also do its bit toward 
improving our economy as a whole. 
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“Consumer education should contribute to the development of a philosophy of life .. .” 


Consumer Problems—A Basic Course 


Consumer education ranks with political citizenship in importance. 


By ARCH W. TROELSTRUP 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


In referring to the broad scope of economic problems, 
Dr. Edwin Nourse, one of the nation’s leading econo- 
mists, declared: ‘‘The central point is how to organize 
the economy so we can best satisfy consumer wants.’’ 
Given, then, an economy that produces an abundance of 
goods and services, we as individuals and as family units 
are largely responsible to improve our quality of wants 
and to make wise decisions in the market places so as to 
get the greatest satisfaction from the use of our time, 
energy, and money. 

Most of us would have to admit that our formal edu- 
cation and our experience as consumers have left much 
to be desired. Universities and colleges spend a tre- 
mendous amount of time and money in teaching us how 
to make a good living, but have almost neglected teach- 
ing us how to live and spend money, time and energy 
for maximum happiness and good. There is no kind of 
education that is more important than that which seeks 
to make all of us intelligent about our economic prob- 
lems and which helps us become more effective consumers. 


Assuming that we can agree on the importance of gen- 
eral economic education, how can the curriculum pro- 
vide for the kind of consumer education that we need 
as individuals and as family units in a democratic so- 
ciety believing in the free enterprise system? Like the 
weather, there is much talk about this need but little 
done about it because the barriers seem insuperable. 
These barriers did not come about suddenly. The rapid 
inerease in our population and the diversity of the econ- 
omy and social structure in the last half century brought 
about great changes in the curricular offerings of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The need for more and 
more specialized technical training caused an ‘‘academic 
mitosis’’ in course offerings in order to keep pace with 
new developments in business, science and industry. 


The colleges discovered that they could no longer satis- 
fy these needs through the traditional curriculum. To 
accommodate the increase of knowledge to fit the diverse 
needs of so many students, the elective system was intro- 
duced into the colleges. This tended to destroy unity in 
the course offerings. To remedy this, restoration of unity 
has been attempted in recent years in several ways: one, 
the fixed ‘‘core of courses;’’ another, ‘‘group require- 
ments.’’ More recently, general education has been de- 
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veloped in part as a means of restoring unity in the 
curriculum. Regardless of which system may be best 
for a particular institution, the fact remains that all of 
the unifying efforts had one element in common—to 
counteract the evils of specialization particularly on the 
junior college level. 


Integrated Course 


Stephens College faced the problem of economic edu- 
cation a decade ago and decided to do something about 
it. Ten years ago a student would have to spend all of 
her time for two years if she desired to take ali of the 
courses related to consumer education. An interdepart- 
mental committee was created composed of representa- 
tives of selected departments who were teaching some 
phase of consumer education. The major question raised 
by this committee was, ‘‘If a student is in college for 
two years and can take only one course in consumer 
education, what should such a course achieve? After 
one year of study this committee proposed the construc- 
tion of a basic course in Consumer Problems that would 
cut across the consumer related departmental lines. 

The content, emphasis and methods have undergone 
many changes in the last ten years. At the present time 
there are six major goals in the Stephens Consumer 
Problems basic course. These goals are: 

1. To develop values and standards of choicemaking 
which will aid in understanding and living the demo- 
cratic way of life—a way of life founded upon respect 
for the individual and concern for the common welfare. 
Consumer education, like all real education, should con- 
tribute to the development of a philosophy of life which 
will be helpful in the making of intelligent decisions. 
The kind of choices one makes determine to a great 
degree the kind of person one is. One could say that 
intelligent choicemaking is the difference between learn- 
ing how to keep up with the Smiths as opposed to 
analyzing where the Smiths are going and then deciding 
whether one wants to be there.. ‘ 

2. To be better managers of income. The ultifffate 
goal of money management is to help one get the great- 
est satisfaction from the spending of money, time and 
energy. A truly mature person plans the economics of 
his own life. He does this by learning how to manage 
his wealth efficiently and purposefully. The art and 
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“Unintelligent buying could be a vote for inefficient and poorly managed businesses.” 


skill of money management does not appear suddenly 
when needed. We learn successful management in the 
same way we master any other kind of subject-matter. 

3. To get satisfaction from the purchase of goods 
and services. Good and happy living is by no means 
dependent entirely upon the number of dollars spent. 
Intelligent selection depends largely upon choicemaking 
and the kind of information available on the particular 
product or service. 

4. To use and to care for our possessions so as to 
obtain maximum satisfactions. If consuming is using 
and if using is a pleasant experience in life, one will 
want to get the best out of the use of goods. 

5. To cultivate an appreciation in consumer satisfac- 
tions. The practice of appreciation varies greatly both 
in ordinary consumption as in the case of food and 
clothes as well as in cultural consumption such as music, 
art and literature. Appreciation in consumer satisfac- 
tions is based upon the desire to improve one’s standard 
of living by thoughtful selection and wise use of per- 
sonal resourees. 

6. To learn how to be intelligent consumer citizens. 
It is not enough for consumers to think only in terms of 
too.’’ So much consumer education confines itself 
largely to self gain. We should also be concerned with 
the problems and needs of other people. As a matter of 
fact we cannot live alone or independent of other people 
even if we wanted to. Every time we spend money we 
cast an economic vote for people who have had a hand 
in the production and distribution of that particular 
good. Unintelligent buying could be a vote for the sur- 
vival of inefficient and poorly managed businesses. In 
this respect such support is equivalent to a subsidy for 
inefficient producers. Consumers, therefore, have a re- 
sponsibility to know whether they are supporting pro- 
ducers and distributors who in turn are making the 
best contributions to the economy as well as to the indi- 
vidual. Consumers actually have the potential power to 
make or break an industry, determine the kind of ad- 
vertising, and the kind of goods producers will offer. 
Consequently, consumer citizenship ranks with political 
citizenship in importance. 

The first unit may rightly be, ‘‘Money Management 
for College Students.’’** Then a unit on money plan- 
ning for the family, with emphasis on marital happi- 
ness. Perhaps the essentials of living, namely food, cloth- 
ing and shelter are the areas of consumer education 
which need a great deal of attention; for soon, if not at 
present, the college student is spending a great deal of 
his income for the necessities of life. Buying good health 
through medical services is an important unit, too. 

What should be done with the portion of the income 


*Troelstrup, A. W. Consumer Problems, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952. 
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which is not spent for everyday living? Maybe it should 
be divided into savings and investment units. Social 
security, life insurance, estate planning are topics to be 
considered for adult life. Personal taxes, consumer cred- 
it, consumer protection may be optional projects, con- 
cluding with emphasis on improving consumer welfare. 


Activity Problems 


Many student activities are carried on, some individ- 
ually and others in groups. The following are given to 
illustrate the scope and the depth. | 

1. Ask the owner or manager of several laundries and 
dry cleaners the following questions: (a) Do you carry 
insurance on laundry and dry cleaning? (b) How long 
does it take to make a settlement? (¢) Do you give item- 
ized receipts? (d) Does your establishment belong to a 
national association? If so, which one? (e) Do you de- 
liver? (f) Is it cheaper for a student to call for his own 
laundry? (g) Have you a printed price list? (h) May 
a student have a charge account? 

2. Ask ten students: ‘‘How much money do you need 
to get married?’’ Summarize the answers. What are 
your reactions to their answers? 

3. Do you agree that most of us are ‘‘born with money 
sense’’? 

4. Make a study of the real underlying motives that 
determined your purchase of certain merchandise, serv- 
ices, or pleasures. For each purchase, give the reasons 
that come to mind first. Then, consider possible hidden 
or subeonscoius motives. Would you spend your money 
again for the same item, service, or fun? 

5. Study the food advertisements in a newspaper. 
Make a list of what you consider the best buys. How 
certain are you that they are the best buys? What, then, 
are the advantages and the limitations in searching 
newspaper food advertisements for the best food buys? 

6. Assume that you are married with no children as 
yet. Plan menus for all meals at home for seven con- 
secutive days. Prepare a grocery list of the food you 
need to purchase. List the kinds of food, quantity, brand, 
and price, and the name of the food store or stores where 
you might purchase the items. Since you want to have 
balanced nutritious meals at the most economical cost, 
in sufficient quantity and food that is liked, check all 
essential facts. How much will the food cost? Have 
you used all the tips and information-given in the text 
about menu planning, selecting food stores, selecting food 
for specific purposes, quantity buying, prices, and 
quality ? 

7. Report on a recent clothing purchase. Name the 
garment purchased ; consideration given to fashion, style, 
color, fabric, workmanship, cost, use, brand, and adver- 
tising ; stores visited; observations; examination of arti- 
cle ; decision and reasons for it; and method of payment. 
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“The part-time occupations program can become the finest type of guidance.” 


8. Interview a homeowner you know. Ask such ques- 
tions as: What were your biggest problems in acquiring 
a home to fit your family needs? How did you solve 
these problems? What advice would you give to others 
who are contemplating owning a home? Evaluate the 
answers to these questions. Ask yourself, for example, 
could these problems have been solved better? How? 

9. Compare a Blue Cross hospital insurance plan with 
similar protection offered by a commercial insurance 
company. How do premium rates and protection com- 
pare? 

10. Obtain the rates of a typical life insurance com- 
pany for renewable term insurance, ordinary life insur- 
ance, 20-payment life insurance, 20-year endowment in- 
surance, and an annuity, purchased just prior to retire- 
ment at age 65, for a man 25, 35, and 65 years old. On 
the basis of the information obtained, which type of in- 
surance would you recommend in each of the following 
cases: (a) A man, recently married, age 25, whose de- 
pendent wife would need about $45 a month for life in 
the event of premature death of her husband during the 
first five years of married life. (b) A man 35, with de- 
pendent wife and two children, ages 8 and 12. 

11. Select about five stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Keep a daily record of their performance for 
about two weeks. Read all the factual material that you 


can find about the stocks you selected. Some reliable 
sources of information are the security and industry sur- 
veys published by brokerage firms; analytical guides for 
investors; special up-to-date booklets on such industries 
as the petroleum, utilities, steel, chain stores, air lines, 
and so on; Standard and Poor’s Stock Guide. After 
securing all the information possible on the five stocks, 
would you retain all the stocks at this time? Support 
your decisions by facts. 

12. Introduce yourself at a bank as one who would 
like to know how the commercial bank serves small bor- 
rowers. What questions are asked? What are the terms 
and the cost of small loans? Is the interest rate deducted 
in advance? If so, how does this affect the cost of the 
loan? 

13. Some persons know when they make income tax 
‘*boners.’’ Others never realize the mistakes they have 
made until the Government notifies them. Using J. K. 
Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter’s How to Live Within Your 
Income (pages 81-89), prepare a list of possible boners 
that might be made in income tax returns and check 
their frequency by interviewing several taxpaying indi- 
viduals. Which boners are made most frequently ? Which 
are made least frequently? Do not omit ‘‘overpayment’’ 
as one kind of boner. : 


(Continued on page 23) 


Basic Business—A Functional Course 


Part-time occupations programs help pupils learn to get along in a business world. 


By ELLSWORTH M. OUTWIN 
Bemidji High School 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


One of the major criticisms of our public school sys- 
tem has this familiar ring: ‘‘They teach our boys and 
girls everything but how to get along in a world of busi- 
ness.’’ Many schools are aware of the truth of this sad 
commentary and are making progress in erasing this 
stigma. However, an inventory would show there is vast 
room for improvement. The life adjustment program, 
which a large number of schools have initiated into their 
curriculum, is an attempt to remedy the situation. The 
life adjustment study does have an intimate relationship 
to the basic business philosophy of preparing young peo- 
ple to adjust readily to the role of young adults in the 
everyday business environment in which they will soon 
find themselves. 


One which definitely helps meet this challenge is the 
part-time occupations program, sometimes known as the 
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Cooperative Part-time Training Program. This is an 
educational experience designed to produce an employ- 
able citizen with definite positive attitudes and beliefs 
about the common everyday business problems he must 
face as a responsible citizen. The program combines 
basic knowledges and attitudes, personal and occupa- 
tional guidance, and specific vocational education in a 
manner which is interesting and satisfying to the pupil. 
The motivation is natural because the related classroom 
activities are based upon the pupil’s experiences, inter- 
ests and needs. 
General Organization of Plan 

The part-time occupations program is designed for 
the 60 to 70 per cent who are to be in the employment 
field upon graduation from high school. The pupil is 
usually enrolled in his senior year in high school. He 
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“One of the first attitudes to be developed is in relationship to savings.” 


must spend as much time working as a pupil-learner in 
an approved ‘‘downtown classroom’’ or what is common- 
ly called a training station, as he does in his regular 
school program. At least one of the pupil’s classes must 
be related to his job and the problems of everyday liv- 
ing. This class in Minnesota is known as occupational 
relations. This study will give the young worker the 
basic business background as a vital part of the entire 
course. Credits and grades are given for both the on- 
the-job phase and the related study course. Let us exam- 
ine some of the advantages, pertaining to basic business, 
of the supervised work experience program. 

The boy or girl, who is working outside of the school’s 
jurisdiction, is not always able to understand the rela- 
tionship of his work experience to his classroom activi- 
ties. The part-time occupations program constantly en- 
deavors to integrate the basic business units with the 
pupil’s experiences which are in relationship to his job 
learning and those situations and problems which arise 
as a direct result of his working. The pupil receives 
personal and immediate attention to questions and prob- 
lems of a basic business nature. The teacher-coordinator 
must work on a very personal and individualistic basis 
with his pupils if basic economic problems are to be 
solved. 


Integrated Experiences 

For many of the pupils the Part-Time Occupations 
Program represents regular earnings for the first time 
in their lives. At least, it is the initial time the large 
majority have been a member of a business payroll. 
While the pupils work for the prevailing wage for inex- 
perienced workers, nevertheléss many of them earn up 
to $1000 during the school year. This new experience 
brings with it many new problems of a basic business ap- 
pearance, which the boy or girl previously was not con- 
cerned with. Each unit or activity in the occupational 
relations class becomes practical and meaningful to the 
pupil-learner. 

One of the first attitudes to be developed is in rela- 
tionship to savings. Our prime objective should be to 
help the pupil become aware of the value of saving 
money. Many suggestions have been made aid many 
techniques have been developed, but because the part- 
time occupations program is an educational experience 
under supervision, something constructive can be done 
about it. Planned voluntary projects, such as field trips, 
can very easily become a savings goal. Each pupil should 
be strongly urged to open a bank account and deposit 
10 per cent or more of his earnings each month, if his 
obligations will permit it. This is an excellent time to 
allow each pupil to work out a personal financial plan 
which has definite goals. Thus, the word savings be- 
comes ‘‘ wise spending’’ to these young folks. Sacrificing 
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now for the things they may want to do or have at a 
later date is an attitude which can definitely be devel- 
oped through this type of project. 

One effective method that can be used to introduce 
the subject and motivate the group is the technique of 
having four or five dollar bills and an assortment of 
coins on the front blackboard. Bulletin board wax will 
do this job nicely. The curiosity of the students will be 
aroused and some may even want to take the bills or 
coins off the board to examine. Leave the objects in 
their place the entire class period and go on with the 
activity planned for that day. At the end of the period 
make the comparison of this aid to that of the pupils’ 
savings. The money on the blackboard, even though 
there was a temptation to touch it, is still there and so 
it is with savings. Money that is set aside and invested 
in a wise savings plan will also be there when it is to be 
spent for a planned purchase or project. A coin can be 
placed with the others at some midway point in the 
class period. This should be done without comment. 
This will bring out the interest-bearing comparison very 
effectively. Thus, dramatization with very little effort 
on the part of the instructor makes a greater impression 
upon the pupil than perhaps a long lecture which is time- 
consuming and many times uninteresting to the young 
learners. 

The question may be asked of the pupils, ‘‘What are 
some of the’ other types of investments or means of 
saving money that some of us may know are available ?’’ 
A listing of investments known by the pupils will give 
the instructor an indication to the amount of previous 
information or knowledge the group may have. After 
the list is complete, the class can take a vote as to which 
order they would like to learn more about the various 
savings plans. Committees may be formed to work out 
various projects regarding each type of investment. The 
bulletin board is an excellent aid to display classified 
ads for sale of real estate, samples of stocks, bonds, postal 
savings, all types of insurance policies, and personal 
property inventories. The pupils should be urged to 
bring in any type of clipping, whether it be an advertise- 
ment, picture, news report, or an article which could 
be used for bulletin board purposes and have discussion 
value. It is wise to use the board only for this unit 
during the presentation. Visits to institutions can be 
worked in nicely. There are many sources to contact for 
guest speakers. A word of caution should be given here. 
Be sure the speaker is one who has the respect of the 
community and will give an unbiased talk. This is par- 
ticularly true in the investment phase of consumer eco- 
nomics. Many investment concerns have published au- 
thentic pamphlets and book material, which is usually 
free for the asking. 
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“Each pupil learner is faced with realistic consumer problems upon receiving his paycheck.” 


At the present time there seems to be a wave of young 
marriages. No doubt many of the senior girls are proudly 
displaying engagement rings. The establishment of a 
home already is in the offing for these young people. An 
excellent committee project can be carried out on the 
home ownership versus cost of renting controversy. In- 
vestigations of rental facilities available in the commu- 
nity as to their desirability, cost, location, ete., as an 
aid to comparison to home ownership is an interesting 
project. The buying of a home can be carried out by 
more than one committee, each one taking a phase of 
it, such as financing the purchase, legal problems, selec- 
tion and channels of buying, costs of operation and many 
other interesting and important angles of buying a home. 
A well-planned visit to a home under construction which 
is accompanied by a person who is competent and capa- 
ble of making remarks about the layout and construction 
adds spice to the presentation. Contributions from the 
student-learners in the group working in banks, real 
estate offices, and insurance offices are noteworthy and 
give both the pupil who gives it and those who receive 
the information a feeling of importance in the business 
world. It also helps them to develop pride in their ac- 
complishments on the job. 


Buying Problems 
Each pupil learner is faced with realistic consumer 


problems the moment he receives his first paycheck. He 
is concerned with the ways and means by which he may 


plan for what he wants and how he can select these pur- 


chases by intelligent reasoning. Many of the pupils are 
self-supporting or are supplementing the parents’ con- 
tribution, and therefore good shopping habits are a must 
if they are to stretch their relatively small earnings to 
their utmost and at the same time receive full value. 
They are interested in finding out about the reliable 
sources available for wise buying. This is an opportune 
time to acquaint the pupil with (a) buying problems 
(b) the influence of advertising (c) the importance and 
understanding of labels and standard grades. 

A plan which has practical motivation for this phase 
of the basic business activities is the listing, by each 
pupil, of the articles he has bought the past month and 
of the goods he plans on buying during the school year. 
It is not necessary for them to sign their names to their 
personal lists. The items can. be grouped on the board. 
Committees can be formed to work out merchandise 
information projects on the grouping of items which 
seemed to be in the plans of the majority. The Money 
Management Series which is published by the Household 
Finance Corporation is an excellent inexpensive source 
of materials to use as a core for this activity. Introduc- 
tion and evaluation of the various consumer monthly 
magazines can be made at this time by the instructor and 
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they can be used as reference material by the pupils. 
The National Better Business Bureau booklets, Facts 
You Should Know About, are valuable for reference 
reading on general problems of buying. 

Perhaps many of the lads in the class have bought 
cars or are contemplating the purchase of a used ‘‘ja- 
lopy.’’ Individual reports by boys who are actually in 
the process of buying a used automobile is a most prac- 


tical and realistic situation. The instructor should sup- - 


ply the learner with a guide which will enable the pros- 
pective buyers to approach their problem systematically 
and at the same time form the basis for their reports. 
The guide outline should include the following: portion 
of income that can be wisely spent for a car; the type of 
car as to age, size, and re-sale value in relationship to 
the amount to be spent; advantages and disadvantages 
of buying from private owners and the various types of 
dealers; how to judge the car by testing and inspection 
of parts such as tires, battery, brakes, clutch, smoke test 
for oil consumption, starter, steering, frame, body, road 
tests for bearing and valve difficulties. There perhaps is 
no activity in the modern day high school which is as 
appealing and interesting to the average boy as the 
buying of a car. This is an excellent chance to give the 
non-academic type of an individual his ‘‘line.’’ 

This is also an opportune time to-get the bulletin 
board ready for the interpretation of advertising study. 
Each pupil should be looking for advertisements of the 
type of products he is interested in buying. Although 
there will be no reference made to it during the work on 
buying problems, the pupils will become advertising- 
conscious viewing the variety of newspaper, magazine, 
and other forms of ads on the bulletin board and on plae- 
ards around the room, if you wish to have a large num- 
ber of ads on display. The informal class discussion 
stimulates class interest and activity. The use of the 
flannel board becomes an excellent display medium. Place 
the placard on the flannel board. It will give an ideal 
setting to the advertisement and will attract their un- 
divided attention to the ad you are discussing. Ads 
should be discussed with these points in mind: (1) Are 
any of the advertising statements misleading? (2) What 
does the product contain and how is it made? (3) How 
economical is it? (4) Compare the price with prices of 
similar products. (5) What proof is used to back up the 
statements? Does it carry any seals of approval or any 
evidence of authoritative scientific tests? (7) How long 
will it last? (8) Is the product harmless? The differences 
and significance of emotional appeal types of advertising 
as compared to the reasoning appeal should be strongly 
emphasized. ; 

A self-testing quiz can be given the pupils covering 
the recognition of excellent, good, and poor advertise- 
ments based upon these points. A quiz testing their 
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“There is a wealth of occupational information material for use in basic business classes.” 


ability to recognize advertising which appeals to the emo- 
tions is a good self-check instrument to climax the unit. 
Again, do not underestimate the value of using the first 
hand experiences of the various pupils working as trades- 
men in garages, printers in the local newspaper plant 
and the distributor people who are handling and selling 
all lines of merchandise. They will relate many interest- 
ing and often humorous incidents relative to buying 
and problems which have risen as the result of advertis- 
ing by their respective concerns. 


The teacher-coordinator has very little difficulty in 
motivating the pupils regarding the importance and 
understanding of labels and grades. The retail sales 
pupil-learners are advised early in the course to scruti- 
nize labels on the products they are selling because it 
will enable them to absorb a wealth of merchandise infor- 
mation in a very simple manner. In introducing the sub- 
ject, the distributive group may be asked to give as many 
points as they can about the merchandise they handle, 
which was obtained from observing labels. Their knowl- 
edge of labels will act as a challenge to the other members 
of the class. However, many questions will arise which 
will prove to the distributive group that they too need 
further exploration in this field. Each pupil can bring 
in two or three labels from products he is very much 
interested in. 


A discussion of the labels brought into class will bring 
out many points such as government grades, seals of 
approval, classification of labels as to whether or not they 
are informative. List these points on the board and let 
them pick committees to work on the phase they are 
interested in. There is an unlimited amount of reference 
material available. Let the pupils use their own initia- 
tive, but guide them or help them if questions and pro- 
cedure may come up regarding visual aid activities, visits 
to local packing plants or canneries and inquiries of local 
businessmen. As a final follow-up to this unit, pick out 
representative types of labels which the pupils have been 
collecting as the work progressed. Mount these in plac- 
ards with numbers assigned to each one. Have the pupils 
grade these either excellent, good, fair, or unsatisfactory 
according to the standards arrived at from the various 
reports and class discussions. 

Many of the pupils will apply for credit while antici- 
pating their first paychecks. The teacher-coordinator will 
know this because the merchant will usually call him. 
Let the class know you have had numerous calls. It will 
bring out the seriousness of the problem to them. One 
of the great needs of our citizenry today is the under- 
standing of the importance of establishing a good per- 
sonal credit rating. Is there a better time to develop this 
attitude than at this early age? 

The use of guest speakers is very effective in this unit. 
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A talk by a representative from the credit bureau will 
be very effective in establishing the understanding of 
their services and the knowledge that there is a written 
proof of a person’s credit rating available to anyone 
throughout the United States. Representatives from 
small loan and finance companies are happy to cooperate. 
Many times they will arrange to have visual aids with 
them. Bank executives and department store credit men 
are excellent sources to turn to. Let the group work out 
the plans and write to the various individuals. A caution 
is in order at this point. Encourage the informal type of 
discussion in these sessions. The guest can give a brief 
overview of the problem as he sees it and then a lively 
discussion can follow if the pupils have planned their 
work well. There are many free and inexpensive mate- 
rials available which will allow the pupils to get some 
good ideas for their outlines of the discussions. 

By its very nature, the guidance program follows a 
natural pattern. The personnel records of the guidance 
department are used in determining some of the apti- 
tudes and interests of the prospective pupil-learners. 
Personal interviews are held with each registrant. Their 
problems, hopes, ambitions, dislikes, and likes are fully 
discussed. Parent visits may follow this procedure. 
Training stations are secured in the occupations of their 
choice. For many of the pupils this experience will be- 
come exploratory. Others will continue in their respec- 
tive fields and make preparations for advancement. Prob- 
lems of a personal nature are handled in confidence by 
the teacher-coordinator. The evaluation charts, which 


‘are completed each grade period, become a basis for 


follow-up conferences. There is a wealth of occupational 
information material available. The use of committee 
work in the various fields in which the young learners are 
interested will challenge their interests. 

A technique which is fun for the pupils can be devel- 
oped with the tape recorder. Individual workers can be 
interviewed on the job. The recording can be played in 
class after a fairly representative group of different 
occupations have been interviewed. Here are types of 
questions that can be asked: ‘‘ What preparation did you 
have for your line of work?’’ ‘‘What is there you like 
about your job?’’ ‘‘What are some of the things you 
don’t like about it?’’ ‘‘What advice would you give a 
young person contemplating going into this type of work 
or business?’’ The answers usually will be ‘‘down to 
earth.’’ The pupils will respect their opinions because 
they are aware of the fact that they are getting first- 
hand information. Thus, the part-time occupations pro- 
gram -can become the finest type of guidance. 

There are many other interesting and challenging 
units which can be worked into this plan in a similar 
fashion, which will lead one to say, ‘‘This is truly funce- 
tional basic business.’’ 
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“The ‘expressed’ needs of pupils should not be the sole criterion for selection of curricular materials.” 


Pupil Interests in Personal-Economic Problems 


A high degree of interest in socio-economic problems is found among pupils. 


By HAROLD LEITH 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Recently, a rather comprehensive study of the per- 
sonal-economie problems of ninth-grade pupils was com- 
pleted in the city of Cincinnati. The study was a co- 
operative venture of the Business Education Department 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools and the business educa- 
tion faculty of the University of Cincinnati. The pur- 
pose of this article is to report those aspects of some of 
the findings which may be of interest to teachers of the 
basic business subjects wherever they may be teaching. 
For, an examination of the results obtained from this 
study gives no indication that they were peculiar only 
to the particular pupils surveyed or to the Cincinnati 
area alone. 

The major purposes of the study were: (1) to discover 
what personal-economic problems ninth-grade pupils 
have, if any, (2) to organize and classify those problems, 
and, (3) to compare the relative frequency with which 
certain types of problems were presented by pupils dif- 
fering in socio-economic status, academic ability, and 
sex. 

The present article is primarily concerned with the 
last of the three purposes listed above. In order that the 
comparisons given in this article may be more meaning- 
ful, however, a brief summary of the background and 
procedure used in the study should be given. 

Securing genuine free-responses—A primary objec- 
tive of the present study was to obtain genuine free re- 
sponses from pupils concerning their personal-economic 
problems. In order to achieve this purpose, it was neces- 
sary to design instruments which could be used to secure 
the desired data, but which would in no way suggest 
to the pupils what their personal-economie might be. 
In other words, the problems had to come from the pupils 
themselves. This, of course, eliminated the use of pre- 
conceived check-list of possible problems from which 
they could select those of interest or concern to them. 


The Free-response Techniques Used 


- Four techniques for securing free-response data were 
decided upon and appropriate data-gathering instru- 
ments were developed. The four devices used were: (1) 
a series of written open-end questions, (2) a record of 
money spent and an analysis of the reasons for that 
spending, (3) an essay on buying problems, and (4) a 
personal interview. Each of these devices was tested by 
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a pilot study, and modifications were made where weak- 
nesses were found. 

A group discussion technique was also attempted dur- 
ing the pilot study stage of the investigation. The inves- 
tigator met with groups of from twenty to thirty pupils 
and conducted a group discussion of pupil problems. The 
entire discussion was recorded by a competent sten- 
ographer. Several tryouts of this technique, however, 
proved it to be of questionable value for the purpose of 
the study. Pupils were reluctant to discuss unreservedly 
problems of such a personal nature before their class- 
mates. Pupils were quite willing to talk about their prob- 
lems, but the results obtained from the trial run of the 
other free-response devices showed conclusively that, dur- 
ing the group discussions, pupils had not been voicing 
fundamental problems. 


The Check-list Technique 


The four free-response devices employed in this study 
were designed to elicit a large variety of statements of 
pupil problems without intimating what these problems 
might be. These free-response devices did not, however, 
indicate the extent to which a problem might be of inter- 
est to all pupils. For example, if a problem were men- 
tioned by only a few pupils, it did not follow that this 
particular problem was of no concern to some or all of 
the other pupils. Accordingly, a check-list was con- 
structed for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which some of the more frequently mentioned pupil 
problems were of interest to all of the pupils. Since the 
check-list was developed from the pupil statements elic- 
ited by the free-response devices, it could not be con- 
structed until after the four free-response devices had 
been administered and the results tabulated. The check- 
list contained thirty of the most frequently-mentioned 
problems given by the pupils in reply to the four free- 
response devices. In so far as possible, the pupils’ own 
wording of their problems was used. 

The check-list was headed with the words, ‘‘Things I 
Would Like to Know More About,’’ followed by thirty 
typical pupil problems. Each of the items was preceded 
by ‘“‘Y’’ (for yes) and ‘‘N’’ (for no). The pupil had 
merely to encircle the ‘‘Y’’ if he would like to know 
more about the item, or encircle the ‘‘N’’ if he would 
not like to know more about the item. 
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“Pupils of low socio-economic status raised more problems in each of the areas studied.” 


Sccio-economic Status and Academic Ability 

The space alloted to this article does not permit a dis- 
cussion of the methods used in determining the socio- 
economic status of the pupils surveyed. It can only be 
said that when comparisons were made between pupils of 
high and low socio-economic status, extreme care was 
taken to select only those pupils about whose socio-eco- 
nomie status there could be no doubt. 

Pupils were also classified according to their academic 
ability into three groups: high ability, average ability, 
and low ability. This classification was based upon their 
achievement in the elementary school and the results of 
various intelligence tests administered to the pupils by 
the school authorities. If there was any doubt concerning 
a pupil’s socio-economic status or his academic ability, 
he was not used in the study. 


Classification of Pupil Problems 


Tn all, 1166 statements of personal-economie problems 
were obtained from 925 pupils. Some pupils volunteered 
more than one problem, while others gave only one. These 
statements were classified into five general problem areas 
as follows: (1) selecting goods, (2) planning the spend- 
ing of money, (3) the price system, (4) the business 
system, and (5) determining values. Further sub-classifi- 
cations were also made, but they are not pertinent to this 
article. 

Comparison by Socio-economic Status 


When the results obtained from the free-response de- 
vices were analyzed, it was found that pupils of low 


socio-economic status manifested a greater degree of ~ 


interest in all five of the problem areas than that shown 
by pupils of high socio-economic status. Table 1 shows 
the number and percentage of pupils in the two socio- 
economic groups who raised problems in each of the five 
general problem areas. For example, 134 of the 447 
- pupils classified as being of high socio-economic status 
voluntarily raised a problem which was classified as fall- 
ing within the general classification of selecting goods. 


TABLE 1—THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS 
OF HIGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS COMPARED WITH 
THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS OF LOW 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS WHO RAISED PROBLEMS 
IN REPLY TO THE FREE-RESPONSE TECHNIQUE 


Socio-Eco. Low Socio-Eco. 
Stratus (N = 447) Stratus (N = 478) 
: AREAS OF NuMBER | PERCENT | NUMBER | PERCENT 
PROBLEMS | OF PUPILS | OF PUPILS OF PUPILS | OF PUPILS 
STaTiInG | STATING | STATING | STATING 
PROBLEMS | PROBLEMS | PROBLEMS-} PROBLEMS 
Selecting Goods__| 134 30 178 37 
Planning —_______. 84 19 138 29 
Price System __ 35 8 166 35 
Business System 19 q 72 15 
13 3 45 9 
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An examination of Table 1 shows that pupils of low 
socio-economic status raised proportionately more prob- 
lems in each of the five areas. Equally important, per- 
haps, is the fact that pupils of both groups were most_ 
concerned with the problem of selecting goods—how they 
could tell if they were getting their money’s worth when 
they purchased goods, and various ramifications of that 
problem. It should also be noted that pupils of low socio- 
economic status were much more concerned with prob- 
lems which are associated with the workings of the price 
system and the business system. Apparently, pupils of 
high socio-economic status typically see few problems in 
these areas; for them all is well. On the other hand, 
pupils of low socio-economic status tend to question the 
functioning of the price system and even the business 
system itself. Fifty per cent of the pupils in this status 
raised questions about one or the other of these two areas. 

About five months after the free-response devices were 
administered, a check-list, based upon the problems 
volunteered by the pupils, was also given to the same 
group of pupils. 

As it would be expected, the number of pupils who 
encircled an item on the check-list was very much greater 
than the number of pupils who voluntarily raised such a 
problem. The check-list merely necessitated recognition, 
while the free-response devices depended upon the recall 
of experiences. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of pupils in each of the 
two socio-economic groups who indicated that they would 
like to know more about how to solve problems classified 
under each of the five headings. The six per cent differ- 
ence in the extent of interest expressed by the two socio- 
economic groups approaches the five per cent level of 
significance.* That is, the odds are almost 95 out of 100 


TABLE 2 — PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE RE- 

SPONSE MADE BY 857 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS TO 

THE “THINGS I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE 

ABOUT” CHECK-LIST COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF 
THE PUPILS’ SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS* 


Socio-Eco. | Low Socio-Eco. 
AREAS OF PUPIL PROBLEMS ‘*YES’’ RESP. ‘*YrEs’’ RESP. 
(N = 429) (N = 428) 

Selecting Goods 81% 85% 
Planning 69 72 
The Price System _... 67 75 
The Business System _. 65 76 
Values 61 62 
Affirmative Responses— 

68% 74% 


*The administration of the free-response devices covered a period of over 
five months. When the check-list was administered at the end of that time, 
only 857 of the original 925 pupils were available. 


**The formula used for figuring the SE of the Difference was: 


Piqi P2q? 
¢D%=100 
N2 
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. .. pupils of both groups were most concerned with the problem of selecting goods.” 


that chance alone did not account for the difference in 
interest found between the two socio-economic groups. 
Furthermore, in two of the areas, the price system and 
the business system, chance can almost be ruled out be- 
cause the odds are greater than 99 to 1 that so great a 
difference could have been caused by chance alone. 

It is reasonable to assert, on the basis of the data ob- 
tained in this study, that the pupils of low socio-economic 
status were more concerned with problems of a personal- 
economic nature than were the pupils of the high socio- 
economic group. It must be emphasized, too, that pupils 
of both socio-economic groups manifested a remarkably 
high degree of interest in these problems. 


Comparison by Academic Ability 


Another purpose of the study was to compare the 
extent of interest in personal-economic problems ex- 
pressed by pupils of high, average, and low academic 
ability. The most striking revelation in the number and 
per cent of high-, average-, and low-ability pupils who 
raised problems in reply to the free-response technique 
is the consistency with which a smaller percentage of 
the pupils of average ability raised problems. 

When the data collected by the check list were ana- 
lyzed, the results were found to substantiate those ob- 
tained by the free-response devices. That is, pupils of 
low ability expressed a greater interest in personal- 
economic problems than either the average- or high- 
ability pupils. Table 3 shows a comparison of the affirma- 
tive responses made by the pupils of each ability group. 


TABLE 3 — PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE RE- 

SPONSE MADE BY PUPILS OF HIGH, AVERAGE, AND 

LOW ABILITY TO THE “THINGS I WOULD LIKE TO 
KNOW MORE ABOUT” CHECK-LIST 


ABILITY|AVER. ABILITY) LOW ABILITY 
AREAS OF PUPIL YES?” 
PROBLEMS RESPONSE RESPONSE RESPONSE 
(N = 200) (N = 416) (N= 241) 
Selecting Goods _. 82% 82% 85% 
Pe 72 64 78 
The Price System _.. 69 69 77 
The Business System 68 67 76 
Mean “Yes” Response 
10 all 70% 69% 77% 


It is noteworthy that the 8 per cent difference in the 
affirmative responses given by the pupils of average and 
low ability is statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level. Such a difference could hardly have been a result 
of chance alone. 

It can be said, therefore, that pupils of low ability 
were significantly more concerned with the solution of 
their personal-economie problems than were the pupils 
of either average, or high academic ability. 
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Table 4 was prepared for the purpose of comparing 
the number and percentage of boys who voluntarily 
raised problems with the number and percentage of girls 
who raised such problems. 


TABLE 4—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS WHO STATED PROBLEMS IN REPLY TO THE 
FREE-RESPONSE TECHNIQUE 


* Boys GIRLS 
(N = 432) (N = 493) 
NuMBER | Per CENT | NUMBER | PER CENT 
AREAS OF or Boys | or Boys | oF GIRLS | OF GIRLS . 


PupiL PROBLEMS STratine | Sratrmne | STATING | STATING 
PROBLEMS | PROBLEMS |} PROBLEMS | PROBLEMS 


Selecting Goods | 128 30 180 36 
Plessieg 89 21 133 27 
Price System __.... 96 22 105 21 
Business System ._. 56 13 35 7 


On the basis of the proportional number of boys and 
girls who raised problems, it appears that girls were 
somewhat more interested than boys in problems of a 
personal-economic nature. However, the difference was 
quite small. 

The results obtained from the check-list device tend 
to justify the statement made in the preceding para- 
graph that girls were slightly more interested than boys 
in personal-economic problems. Table 5 shows that the 
percentage of affirmative response given by girls was 
somewhat greater than that given by boys, although not 
significantly so. Within certain areas, of course, sig- 
nificant differences do appear, but when the total affirma- 
tive response given by boys is compared with that given 
by girls, no great difference is evident. 


Comparison of the Total Responses 


Tables 2, 3, and 5 have shown the results obtained from 
the administration of the check-list device. The data 
shown on these tables were analyzed as each table was 


TABLE 5 — PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE RE- 

SPONSE MADE BY BOYS COMPARED WITH THAT BY 

GIRLS IN REPLY TO THE “THINGS I WOULD LIKE 
TO KNOW ABOUT” CHECK-LIST 


Boys GIRLS 
AREAS OF PUPIL PROBLEMS ‘“YrEs’? Resp. ‘“YES’’ Resp. 
(N = 394) (N = 463) 
Selecting Goods 80% 85% 
Planning 70 71 
The Price System 66 75 
The Business System —__ 70 70 
Values Ps 58 65 
Mean “Yes” Response 
69% 73% 
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“The pupil statements indicate real and significant personal-economic problems.” 


presented, and results were summarized in the preceding 
paragraphs. Certain tendencies were noted throughout 
the presentation of these data: (1) Pupils of low socio- 
economic status were more commonly interested in the 
problem areas considered than were pupils of high socio- 
economic status. (2) Pupils of low ability were more 
frequently interested in these problems than were pupils 
of high or average ability. (3) Girls were somewhat more 
commonly interested than boys in these problem areas. 
Certain pertinent questions concerning the total response 
made by these various pupil groups remain to be an- 
swered, however. These questions are raised and an- 
swered in the following paragraphs. 

Did the more extensive interest shown by pupils of 
low socio-economic status over that shown by pupils of 
high socio-economic status obtain within all ability 
groups? A seventy percent affirmative response to the 
check-list items was given by superior pupils of both 
socio-economic groups. Apparently, with pupils of su- 
perior ability, socio-economic status was not a determin- 
ing factor in the extent to which pupils of the two socio- 
econom'e groups were interested in the problems con- 
sidered in this study. When the affirmative responses 
made by the pupils of average and low ability are exam- 
ined, however, it is apparent that pupils of low socio- 
economic status were more frequently interested than 
pupils of high socio-economic status in these personal- 
economic problems. The greater interest shown by pupils 
of low socio-economic status, therefore, obtained only 
within the groups of average- and low-ability pupils. 

Did the greater interest shown by the pupils of low 
socio-economic status obtain only because of the greater 
interest manifested by the girls in this group? The 
greater extent of interest shown by all pupils of low 
socio-economic status did not result merely from the 
heavy affirmative response made by the girls of this 
group. Within all of the ability groups, boys of low 
socio-economic status expressed greater interest than that 
expressed by boys of high socio-economic status. Irre- 
spective of sex, pupils of low socio-economic status ex- 
pressed a greater extent of interest than that expressed 
by pupils of high socio-economic status. . 

Did the more extensive interest shown by pupils of low 
ability obtain within both socio-economic groups? With- 
in both socio-economic groups, the pupils of low ability 
expressed greater interest than that expressed by the 
pupils of average or high ability. Irrespective of socio- 
economic status, pupils of low ability were more fre- 
quently interested in the personal-economie problems 
considered in this study than were the pupils of average 
or superior ability. 

Did the greater interest shown by pupils of low ability 
obtain only because of the greater interest shown by girls 
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of low ability? The greater interest shown by pupils of 
low ability did not result merely from the greater inter- 
est shown by the girls of this ability group. Boys of low 
ability, within both socio-economic groups, expressed a 
greater interest than that expressed by the boys of aver- 
age or superior ability. Low ability, irrespective of sex, 
seems to be a determining factor in the extent of interest 
shown by pupils in the personal-economic problems con- 
sidered in this study. 


Conclusions 


The pupil statements elicited by the techniques used 
in this study seem to indicate that the ninth-grade pupils 
who participated in this investigation did have real and 
significant personal-economic problems. Many of the 
pupils were eager to obtain any assistance they could get 
in resolving these problems. The contentions that ninth- 
grade pupils do not have such problems, that they can 
not recognize such problems if they do have them, and 
that any study of pupils’ personal-economic problems, 
such as the present one, can accumulate only passing 
fancies or superficial whims appear to be untenable. 

Teachers frequently attempt to adapt their classroom 
work to the interest and concern of their pupils by dis- 
cussing with their classes the direction which the work 
should take and the relative emphasis which should be 
placed upon each topic. The present investigation shows 
that it may be unwise to place too much confidence in 
pupil statements of their interests and concerns made 
in class discussion. In order to discover really funda- 
mental interests or concerns, the teacher may find it 
profitable to supplement the class discussion with pupil 
interviews, and to use some kind of a written device by 
which his pupils can communicate their problems to him 
alone. 

The amount of school time which can be devoted to edu- 
cation for personal-economic competency depends upon 
many factors, as we all know. However, administrators 
and teachers who are working in schools heavily popu- 
lated with pupils of low socio-economic status might very 
well consider allocating a substantial amount of pupil 
time for education in this area. Not only are those boys 
and girls more urgently in need of this type of educa- 
tion, but also they are more vitally interested in solving 
problems of this nature. They have more of them. 

School administrators, counselors, and teachers should 
be particularly zealous in their efforts to guide pupils 
of low ability into courses designed to improve the pu- 
pil’s personal-economic competency. Likewise, teachers 
of these courses should welcome low-ability pupils into 
their classes, for such teachers have a special opportunity 
to provide worthwhile educational experiences for these 
‘‘educationally neglected’’ pupils. 
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“The amount of time which can be devoted to education for personal-economic competency depends upon many factors.” 


Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 15) 


Opportunity should be provided for boys, as well as 
girls, to receive instruction in personal-economic educa- 
tion. Education for personal-economic competency, 
therefore, should not be relegated to a course or program 
taken almost exclusively by girls. 

Teachers and curriculum workers should re-examine 
the items of content frequently included in courses de- 
signed to improve the pupils’ personal-economic compe- 
teney. Topics such as transportation and communication 
are frequently found in such courses, yet not one of the 
925 pupils who were questioned in the present study 
volunteered a problem which was in any way associated 
with those two topics. 

It must be emphasized that pupils’ ‘‘expressed needs”’ 
should not be the sole criterion upon which the selection 
of curricular materials are based. Even so, there is rea- 
son to doubt that educators are sufficiently taking into 
account the practicality and immediacy of pupils’ inter- 
ests, concerns, and needs. 


your views in an objective manner. 
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how to get maximum satisfactions. 


14. The statement is made that the foundation of con- 
sumer education is to (a) help each of us to develop a ~ 
sense of values, (b) determine what we most want out of 
life, (c) set our goals and see them in proper balance, 
then (d) act according to our developed principles. What 
are your reactions to the above point of view? Support 


This, then, is one approach to solving the problems 
coming from too much specialization in the first two 
years of college. Some of the advantages are: Pulling 
together the important material from any discipline that 
has a significant bearing on a consumer problem; empha- 
sis on real life problems; starting where the student is 
and progressing from pre-marriage to the retirement 
period of life; pointing to the relationship of personal 
decisions as a consumer to the economy; and learning 


The book YOU would 
write if you were doing 
the writing 


FOR BASIC BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 


Sixth Edition by Crabbe and Salsgiver 


For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has been the leading book in its field. In this major 
revision the book has been brought up to date; it has been enriched; difficult topics are presented 
clearly; new illustrations have been added; the questions and problems have been revised and im- 
proved. 

The student’s business vocabulary is developed. There is a reading check list to guide the student 
in understanding the assignments. You have a selection of activities and projects, study guides, and 
general business problems. Through the general business problems applied business arithmetic is in- 
troduced in a systematic but related manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) ? 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s still-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


This summer . . . combine 


EDUCATION with RELAXATION 
University of Denver 


College of Business Administration 
Professional Courses for Business Teachers 


MBA Degree (Thesis optional) 
Planned recreational program for all students 


MAJOR FIELDS: Accounting, Advertising, Airline-Airport Management, Business 
Education, Economics, Finance and Banking, Production Management, Insurance, 
Marketing and Salesmanship, Personnel and Industrial Relations, Publie Adminis- 
tration, Research and Statistics, Retailing, Secretarial Science. 

TWO REGULAR TERMS: June 22 - July 24; July 25 - August 28 
TWO-WEEK COURSES: June 22 - July 3; July 13 - July 24; July 27 - Aug. 7 
Write EARL G. NICKS, College of Business Administration, University of Denver, 
Dopt. U-2, Derver 2, Colorado 


IMPORTANT TO UBEA MEMBERS 


If your mailing address is to be changed, please notify your 
national office at the earliest possible moment so that you may 
continue to receive your copies of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM without interruption. 

The change of address order should give both the new and 
old address. Please allow four weeks for the address stencil to be 
corrected. Do leave postage with the local postmaster for for- 
warding the next issue of your FORUM. 


2 New Texts 


J Class-Tested e Logically Organized 
Modern By Friedman and Grossman 

Clerical The result of many years careful 
Practice trial and experimentation in the 


classroom, this new basic course 
features: 

* graded problems and prac- 
tice-material for each unit, 
offering continuous spiral 
review 

* clear, logical organization 
into 14 chapters, 150 units 

* illustrated business forms. 


x 8Y2 About 396 pp. 
Modern By Althoiz and Altholz 
Typewriting Teachers especially like the wide 
Practice scope of technical and produc- 
tion work plus the abundant 
practice material in this new 
text. Already listed for use in 
New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston 
11%” x 8%,” 360 pp. 
Vv Write Today for Your Copies 


2 W. 45th St. New York 36 
ITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


This Summer— 


UNIT COURSES 


1. Methods of teach- in 
ing in skill-build- 
i t f short- BR 
hand and typewrit usiness 
and _prob- Educa tion 
€ 


lems in Business 


Education 

3. techniques of teach- JUNE 15—JULY 24 
ing on electric type- one te Gente 
writers : 

4. advanced secreta- two to eleven credits 


rial practice dem- 
DR. RUSSELL J. HOSLER 


onstrations 
4. newest duplicating 2. DR. HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
procsses 3. MISS MARY PAJUNAS 
5-6. bookkeeping 4. MISS LOIS CORBEIL 
methods 4. WALLACE BOWMAN 
5. DR. CHARLES HICKS 
6. ERNEST ZELLIOT 
MONTANA e 
STATE where Spring 


UNIVERSITY spends the Summer 


Missoula, Montana 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES, 
MIDWAY BETWEEN YELLOWSTONE 
AND GLACIER NATIONAL PARKS 


address inquiries to: Mrs. Brenda Wilson 
at the University 
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OPEN LETTER FROM GLADYS PECK 


1953 ReGIoNAL MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN OF SBEA 
1952 PRESIDENT OF SBEA 


Dear SBEA Members: 

As we welcome the New Year, I cannot help reminiscing 
2bout the happenings of 1952, and I feel impelled to express 
to each and every one of you my sincere appreciation for all 
your kindness and consideration to me during my term as 
president of SBEA. I am grateful to you for your fine co- 
operation. Not only did you graciously comply with every 
request I made of you, but you foresaw many needs and took 
eare of them in advance. From the bottom of my heart, I 
thank you for everything. 

At this time, we are all envisioning opportunities for the 
new association year. There is much to be done! Many reso- 
lutions will be made, and many of them broken. But let us 
have one firm and unwavering resolution—that of doing the 
very best jobs we can for the boys and girls in our class- 
rooms, of doing our utmost to develop in them the highest 
type of American citizenship. I know we all plan to carry 
out this resolution, but our means and objectives will vary. 
I should like to make three suggestions for stimulating 
greater teacher and pupil interest in the classroom: 

1. Read all current professional literature that you 
ean get. 

2. Maintain membership and actively participate in 
the conventions of your state and region. 

3. Share your successful classroom experiences with 
fellow teachers. 

Anyone worthy of the title “teacher” is interested in the 
new developments in his field. Parents who are anxious be- 
cause their child is suffering from a dangerous malady would 
be very impatient with a doctor who did not keep up with 
the latest discoveries in drugs and techniques for treating 
such a malady. Despite advances in teaching methods, some 
teachers are willing to continue serving their pupils the same 
teaching doses that were served twenty years ago. They do 
not keep up with the latest research studies nor attend the 
annual conventions to gain new sparks of inspiration from 
the great leaders in the field or exchange ideas with fellow 
teachers and endeavor to bring their materials and methods 
up to date. 

It is not possible for any of us to attend all the profes- 
sional meetings that are held, but surely we can maintain 
membership in our state, regional, and national professional 
organizations and attend most of their conventions. Then, 
when we become aware of the wise step we have made, we 
should go further and try to encourage fellow teachers to 
join. No business teacher can afford not to read the BUSINESS 
Epucation (UBEA) Forum regularly. 

As an excellent means of sharing your successful class- 
room experiences, may I suggest that you make written 
records of your successful teaching experiences and have 
them published, probably in your local or state business- 
education newsletter. By sharing our experiences and work- 
ing together, we can become the kind of teachers that our 
pupils and parents will appreciate and through whose influ- 
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ence they and their communities will develop and grow. I 
firmly believe that when the pupils and the parents are as- 
sured that their teachers are doing the most approved type 
of work, the teachers’ worries over material compensation 
will end. Happy and appreciative parents will see that 


worthy teachers receive proportionate remuneration for 


their services. 

If you have not already sent in your UBEA-SBEA dues 
($3.50 regular or $6.50 professional), as regional member- 
ship chairman, I should like to urge you to do so at once. 
Send them either to your state representative, to Hollis P. 
Guy, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C., or to me. For an 
expenditure of less than five cents a day, you can keep up 
with the latest trends and developments in business educa- 
tion; and surely you will not want to miss one issue of the 
Business Epucation (UBEA) Forum. 

I wish for each of you a successful and happy year. Let 
us all work together to become better teachers and to pro- 
mote a better SBEA and UBEA. Remember to call on me 
if I can be of help to you at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Guapys Peck 


BUILDING THE PROFESSION 


SBEA LEADS THE WAY. Those of us who have been active 
in SBEA-UBEA membership drives feel great pride in the 
record revealed in headquarter’s membership reports. The 
SBEA membership on June 1, 1952 was 1,201; on November 
30, 1952 it had reached 1,473, an increase of 22.6%, the 
largest increase of any of the UBEA regions. This outstand- 
ing achievement wasn’t the result of any panaceas or short 
cuts but of the combined efforts of the state representatives, 
officers, and others. All have worked because of their in- 
terest in a unified business teachers association as a part of 
a total professional program for business education. SBEA 
leads the way! 

The SBEA leads the way—so let’s look at the job ahead. 
The NEA is in the second year of its Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, culminating in 1957—its centennial year. The UBEA 
has established certain membership goals in line with the 
CAP. It is conservatively estimated that of each thousand 
elementary and secondary teachers in the United States, 
forty are business teachers. The UBEA goal for 1952-1953 
is nine of these forty business teachers. For SBEA that 
means approximately 2,250 memberships; so, we are about 
two-thirds of the way. 

The goal is certainly within reach and the encouraging 
reports of the last few months indicate that it will not only 
be reached but exceeded. We must reach it. Business teach- 
ers cannot afford to stand alone in times of increasing criti- 
cism of our schools. Yes, 2,250 SBEA members can be 
reached if all of us will work. Membership is everybody’s 
job. Under the excellent leadership of President Walker, 
Regional Membership Director Gladys Peck, and the state . 
membership directors, SBEA will continue to lead the way.— 
THEODORE WoopwarD, National Membership Director. 
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Leading the Way in SBEA 
OFFICERS. President—Arthur L. Walker, Supervisor of 


Business Education Services, Richmond, Virginia; First Vice- 
President—Vernon Musselman, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Second Vice-President— 
(Mrs.) Mary Crump, Jones Business College, Jacksonville, 
Florida; Secretary—Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Profession- 
al Institute, A Division of the College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Virginia; Treasurer—Kenneth H. Dunlop, Salis- 
bury Business College, Salisbury, North Carolina; Regional 
Membership Chairman—Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Liaison Officer 
—Elise Etheredge, Columbia High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES. Alabama—Lucille Brans- 
comb, State Teachers College, Jacksonville; Arkansas— 
Getha Pickens, Little Rock Senior High School, Little Rock; 
Florida—Della Rosenberg, High School, Starke; Georgia— 
Ernestine Melton, Adult Education School, Columbus; Ken- 
tucky—Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, Murray; 
Louisiana—(Mrs.) Ruby Baxter, Grayson High School, 
Grayson; Mississippi—(Mrs.) Jean K. House, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland; North Carolina—Lois Frazier, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; South Carolina—Elizabeth O’Dell, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia; Tennessee—Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; Virginia— 
Merle Landrum, Longwood College, Farmville; West Vir- 
ginia—Cloyd Armbrister, Concord College, Concord. 

SECTIONAL CHAIRMEN. Secretarial Studies—(Mrs.) 
Mildred Creger, Virginia High School, Bristol, Virginia; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting—N. B. Morrison, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Private Business 
Schools—Marguerite Brumley, Columbus, Georgia; Colleges 
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Published semi-annually, spring and fall, by the Southern 
Business Education Association, a Region of the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
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AT THE SBEA CONVENTION ... 
Arthur L. Walker, the 1953 president of 
Southern Business Education Association, 
is shown with the newly-appointed Flor- 
ida representative, Della Rosenberg (left) 
and the newly-elected North Carolina 
representative, Lois Frazier (right). 


and Universities—Glenn Gentry, Austin Peay College, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee; Junior Colleges—Robert Chapman, Mars 
Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina; and Secondary 
Schools—Eleanor Patrick, Chester High Schoo], Chester, 
South Carolina. 

FORUM NEWS EDITOR. Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 


— 


| OUR MEMBERS 


Congratulations — Kathleen Carmichael, Clarksdale High 
School, Clarksdale is the new president of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association. After a busy session at In- 
diana University Angelo Fergerson is back at work in 


~Woman’s College, Greensboro, North Carolina. “Fergie” has 


been promoted to acting head of the Commerce Department. 
Marie Louise Franques, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana has been elected vice president of the 
Louisiana Business Education Association for 1953. Lindle 
E. Freeman has been made Head of the Business Education 
Department, Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia. (Mrs.) 
Frances Gillespie is now Head of the Business Education 
Department, Smith High School, Atlanta, Georgia. Thomas 
Hogancamp has been promoted to Head, Department of 
Commerce, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. Tom’s 
doctoral research problem outline was approved while he 
attended Indiana University’s 1952 summer session. His 
outline is entitled “Comprehensive Analysis and Synthesis 
of Thought and Findings on Business Teacher Education.” 
Kenneth LaCaze, Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana has been elected President of the Louisiana Busi- 
ness Edueation Association. Glen E. Murphy received the Doc- 
tor of Education Degree at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in August, 1952. His doctorate study was in business 
teacher education. Glen is now Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Florida State University. 
Jane White, Georgia State College for Women faculty mem- 
ber, was elected National Editor of Pi Omega Pi at the recent 
convention in Chicago (December 26-29). Miss White will 
edit the monthly newsletter, “Here and There” and serve as 
a member of the National Council for the next two years. 
Joseph Young, recently returned from two years service with 
the Naval Reserve, has completed the doetor’s dissertation 
at the University of Indiana. 
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SBEA—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Since we stand again at the morning of another SBEA 
membership year and likewise at the beginning of a new 
period of professional responsibility for the officers and 
executive board it seems appropriate to review the basis of 
our organization and evaluate the status of our existence— 
the constitution. 

There is ample evidence that the founding fathers of 
SBEA planned wisely and well. The preamble of Article II 
and the seven specific purposes that follow describe a pro- 
gram of action that has been only partly accomplished. With 
the exception of Item 1 and 2 we are still only beginning to 
realize dividends envisioned by the leaders who wrote the 
following prescription for professional development: 


1. To unite in one regional organization persons 
who are actively engaged in, or directly interested 
in, the development and improvement of business 
education in the South. 

2. To serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
professional ideas, suggestions, and factual data 
among business teachers in the South. 

3. To initiate and promote the application of sci- 
entific methods to problems of business and busi- 
ness education. 

4. To prepare and publish, consistent with available 
financial resources, such periodicals, bulletins, and 
other reference materials on business education 
as may contribute to the purpose of this asso- 
ciation. 

5. To assist educational and other institutions in 
interpreting the needs of business and industry, 
insofar as curricula and the training for business 
careers are concerned. 

6. To cooperate in promoting, supporting, and sup- 
plementing in all feasible and desirable ways the 
professional activities of local, state and national 
associations of business teachers, and of state de- 
partments of education. 

7. To provide state departments of education and 
teacher-training institutions with all possible as- 
sistance in performing their respective functions 
with respect to business education. 


Southern Business Education Association is a growing 
organization with a current paid membership exceeding 1,450 
distributed throughout the 12-state area that it serves. The 
phenomenal growth in membership during the past four or 
five years attests to the confidence of the business teachers 
of the South in their association, and the objectives stated 
above. However, the principal points of emphases have been 
on the development of membership and the annual conven- 
tion. These are worthy and motivating factors in our for- 
ward progress, but it is also necessary that we of SBEA 
consider very earnestly the larger values of our potentialities. 

The real fulfillment of our professional destiny will come 
from the energetic adoption and perusal of programs of 
action stated in Items 5, 6, and 7 above. Membership and 
the annual convention are but means to larger ends. Effec- 
tive membership carries with it the personal obligation to 
work in one’s own local community for the objectives of the 
association through channels of public relations. The annual 
convention is an opportunity to inform the business interests 
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and educational leaders of the high purposes of SBEA—the 
occasion must be more than an opportunity for social con- 
tacts and professional interchange of ideas, as good as these 
are, 

We have not always had the challenge nor the opportunity 
that is now afforded us. There is an unmistakable resurgence 
of business and industrial development in the South that 
every business teacher must be keenly aware of. Ever- 
increasing demands are being made upon our training prog- 
grams not only for greater numbers of business workers but 
for a greater variety of clerical, supervisory, and manage- 
ment personnel to meet the demands of the rapidly changing 
economy throughout the SBEA area. 


The imperative necessity is that we business teachers and 
administrators recognize the unique opportunity confront- 
ing us and take definite steps to properly integrate our efforts 
with the demands arising from the expanding business ac- 
tivities about us. Never before has business been so recep- 
tive to a joint effort. Never before has business education 
had such ready access to the great training laboratory of 
business practice through part-time work programs. Never 
before have we had greater need for organized and unified 
effort in maintaining contacts and working relations with 
the employers of our graduates as well as with the admin- 
istrative heads of our school systems. 

Southern Business Education Association can give posi- 
tive force and direction to its program of action embodied in 
its statement of objectives only by being articulate as indi- 
viduals and as an organized and unified body. In order to 
be articulate at the administrative and policy-making levels 
in business and in educational circles we must be organized 
at the local, the state, and the national levels. A strong and 
active state association in each of the twelve southern states 
should be our first effort. Official representation in the state 
department of education in every state is the second step to- 
ward the kind of progress that we have a right to expect. 

It is the sincere hope of your officers and official board 
that the Birmingham convention on Thanksgiving weekend 
will be the oceasion for every business teacher and admin- 
istrator to come together and pull together toward the fuller 
realization of the high purposes for which Southern Business 
Edueation was founded thirty-two years ago. There is big 
work to be done in the meantime! ArTHUR WALKER, Presi- 
dent. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


At the time of the Atlanta Convention, Louisiana and Virginia 
tied for first place in the membership count with 208 UBEA-SBEA 
members. The following report shows the standing by states: 


Alabama—Lucille Branscomb, Chairman —_._.....- 78 
Arkansas—Getha Pickens, Chairman —-.._-------- 64 
Florida—Mary Crump, Chairman 148 
Georgia—Ernestine Melton, Chairman —..... 135 
Kentucky—Vernon Anderson, Chairman... 160 
Louisiana—Gladys. Peck, Chairman 208 
Mississippi—Jean K. House, Chairman 59 
North Carolina—E. R. Browning, Chairman ______- 108 
South Carolina—Anita McClimon, Chairman 100 
Tennessee—Theodore Woodward, Chairman. 152 
Virginia—Harry Huffman, Chairman 208 
West Virginia—Cloyd Armbrister, Chairman ____. 53 
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New Addresses and Positions—Elisabeth Anthony from Jor- 
dan Vocational High School, Columbus, Georgia to Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. Mrs, Her- 
bert Hanna a former member of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment, University of Georgia, is now teaching at Canton, 
Georgia. Mrs. Russell Leonard, Jr. is now teaching at Roose- 
velt High School, Atlanta, Georgia. Mrs. Leonard is a former 
faculty member of Georgia State College for Women. Lucy 
Robinson from Marietta High School, Marietta, Georgia to 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 
Miriam Secor, a former instructor in Secretarial Science at 
Florida State University, is now teaching in the Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. Donald Tate, 
who was formerly Acting Head of the Business Education 
Department at Florida State University, is now Head of the 
Business Education Department at Texas Technological Col- 
lege at Lubbock, Texas. He recently received the Doctor of 
Edueation Degree at New York University. 

Leaves—Cameron Bremseth has returned to Georgia Teach- 
ers College, Collegeboro, after a year’s leave. He has com- 
pleted the doctorate residence requirements at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. James W. Crews is on leave of 
absence from the University of Florida taking work at the 
University of Indiana toward the doctorate. Jim passed his 
qualifying examinations in December. Thomas B. Martin, 
Chairman of the Department of Business, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, has returned to his duties 
after a year’s leave at Indiana University. Tom has passed 
the qualifying examinations, completed his course work, and 
is, at the present, concentrating on his dissertation. Hobart 
Adams, who served as acting chairman of business during 
Martin’s absence, has remained as a member of the faculty. 


. 


Please use this application to renew your own membership 
or to enter a new membership in SBEA-UBEA. 


YOUR PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATION. The main objective 
of the United Business Education Association is “to pro- 
mote better business education.” We greatly appreciate hav- 
ing the Southern Business Education Association as a leading 
member of the UBEA family of 51 affiliated associations to 
help realize this objective at a high level of professional 
achievement. We feel that it should be an inspiration to you 
to know that you, as a member of the SBEA-UBEA, are 
numbered among approximately 25,000 persons who belong 
either to the UBEA or one or more of its affiliated associa- 
tions or both. 

It is an obligation and opportunity of every business teach- 
er to take part in the professional activities of local, state, 
regional, and national associations of business education and 
of general education. To belong to any association involves 
a solemn obligation (1) to know its purpose and plan of or- 
ganization, and (2) to help earry on its work in a most effee- 
tive way. 

We seek to keep you informed about the programs of the 
UBEA and its affiliated associations in the Business Epuca- 
(UBEA) Forum and THE NatTionaL BUSINESS EpuCA- 
TION QUARTERLY. We strive to have these publications serve 
you as sources of valuable teaching help. Perhaps you are 
one of the large group of appreciated professional workers 
who are making the SBEA and UBEA as worth-while as 
possible in classroom service. If you are not, then we sin- 
cerely and strongly invite you to become an active, construc- 
tive worker in the SBEA and also in one or more of the 
UBEA divisions or special committees, such as the Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, United States 
Chapter of the International Society for Business Education, 
Future Business Leaders of America, UBEA-NOMA Joint 
Committee on Tests, and the Economie Workshops of the 
Joint Council on Economie Edueation. We wish you best and 
gratifying suecess in realization of your professional obliga- 
tion and opportunity.—Pavut S. Lomax, President, UBEA, 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Yes! | want membership in the United Business Education Association and the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. Start sending me Business Education (UBEA) Forum with the next issue. Remittance of $ is enclosed. 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Southern Business Education Association 


Type of Unified Membership (Please check) 


OO Regular—Including full active privileges in the unified asso- 
ciations and a year's subscription to the Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum and special membership release $3.50 

1 Professional—Including full active privileges in unified asso- 
ciations and the four UBEA Professiona! Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Association 
of Business Teachers-Training Institutions (individual), and 
U. S. Chapter of International Society for Business Educa- 
tion; also a year's subscription to Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum, The National Business Education Quar- 


terly, builetins, and special membership releases... $6.50 
(International Society for Business Education—Including a 
year's subscription to the International Review $3.00 


(Join the National Education Association through the 
local NEA representative.) 


—New UBEA membership 
This is a 

—Renewal UBEA membership 
Mr. 
Dr; Mrs; 
Street 


Make check or money order payable to United Business Education 
Association, Southern Business Education Association, or your state 
business education association. Give to State Membership Chairman 
or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Your last year's Forum address (if different from above address). 


BusINESS EDUCATION Forum 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 


or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA H. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


TRANSCRIPTION—SELF-TAUGHT 


Contributed by Audra L. Roberts Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


On the first day of the transcription class, students 
must be made to feel that the class belongs to them and 
that they should have a real part to play in planning 
the sessions. In other words, as in non-skill courses, the 
class should be a co-operative undertaking. Teacher and 
students working together should decide upon desirable 
outcomes. Students learn much faster and easier and 
have a real desire to learn if they realize the values to 
be received. 


Traditional Classroom Procedures 


When the students are ready for unfamiliar dictation 
matter, the teacher dictates one or more letters. The 
students transcribe them at the typewriter after having 
been taught the elementary steps of transcription pro- 
cedures. Sometimes the rate of transcription is figured ; 
sometimes it is not. Either way, the papers are given 
to the teacher, who marks the errors and returns the 
papers on the following day. The students examine their 
papers, noting carefully the nature of errors made, and 
then lay them aside. A variation of the procedure is to 
exchange papers with other students. During the class 
period, as soon as the transcription has been completed, 
the teacher reads the copy and calls attention to tran- 
scription problems as the students mark them. These 
are traditional classroom procedures that could go on 
and on—the teacher makes all of the decisions, and the 
students continue to make the same errors. 

Teachers might ask themselves why their students go 
on making the same errors even though the rules have 
been explained over and over again. Why not teach the 
students to think for themselves and do the most satis- 
factory work in the minimum amount of time. 


Student Participation Procedures 


Record cards are duplicated and supplied to the stu- 
dents for recording the results of their efforts and seeing 
their own improvement from day to day. Each student 
has a folder in which he puts all his work as it is com- 
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pleted. These folders are kept in alphabetical order by 
the students in a file in the room where they transcribe 
their notes. They are accessible to both the student and 
the teacher at all times. Students also keep in this folder 
their shorthand notebooks to be used during the tran- 
scription-instruction period. Thus, the possibilities that 
the students may forget to bring their notes to class or to 
lose them are avoided. 

Several letters may be dictated (timed, untimed, or 
office style) ; the time spent on transcribing may or may 
not be kept, depending upon the desirability of com- 
puting the rate of transcription. Students should be 
made to realize that not all new material is used for 
testing and grading purposes. 

While the shorthand notes are being transcribed, the 
teacher should use the ‘‘over-the-shoulder’’ method of 
observing techniques and correcting them individually 
when they are faulty. In other words, the teacher should 
be ready at all times to assist the students when they ask 
for help or when he is aware that they need it. The 
teacher will also make a note of errors ; such as, misspelled 
words, proofreading errors, wrong punctuation, incorrect 
words, and incorrect use of numbers. These may be used 
later on for remedial instructional purposes. 

After the letters have been transcribed and the rates 
computed by the students themselves, it is time for them 
to learn what they did wrong and why it is wrong. The 
teacher leads the students but does not think for them. 
The procedure is as follows: First of all, he assigns the 
first short letter to one student in the class. If the letter 
is long, he assigns only the first paragraph to this one 
student. The student is instructed to read aloud the 
paragraph or letter, calling attention to all possible tran- 
scription errors and difficulties and advising the other 
members of the class of the nature of the errors and how 
they should be corrected. The other class members direct 
all questions concerning the errors to this person who 
must defend her decisions. If incorrect decisions are 
made and the class as a group is unable to determine the 
correct decisions, the instructor comes to their assistance. 
In some cases, the problem may be referred to a com- 
mittee or to the entire class for investigation with in- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DO YOU HAVE AN IDEAL TYPEWRITING 
CLASSROOM? 


Contributed by Dorothea Chandler and D. W. Feller, 
College of Business Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 


What is your idea of the perfect typewriting room? 
Have you ever thought you would like to have a room of 
a certain size, located in your favorite corner of the 
building? Perhaps you have dreamed about the color of 
the walls, and the equipment you would like to have, too. 
If you have considered what your ideal room would be 
like, perhaps you will find some of your requirements 
presented here. 

On the first floor of the school building, step into an 
ideal typewriting room. The wall opposite the two en- 
trances from the hall faces the north and is composed 
completely of windows; the other walls and ceiling 
are constructed of acoustical material painted a green 
tint. The floor is covered with composition tile in a color 
and pattern to harmonize with the room. Dimensions of 
typewriting rooms suitable for large, medium, and small 
schools are given on the accompanying charts. In each 
room the typewriters are placed to give pupils a clear 
view of the front of the room for maximum benefits from 
the demonstrations presented by the teacher and illus- 
trations projected on the board or screen. 

The typewriter desks are placed to form aisles two and 
a half feet wide. This space.allows pupils and the teacher 
to move about without disturbing others during the class 
period and at the beginning and end of the class session. 
The aisles are arranged to allow the teacher to move the 
demonstration stand from the front to the rear of the 
room with ease so that pupils can be guided by both sight 
and sound in building skills or correcting faulty tech- 
niques. Facility of movement makes the demonstration 
machine available for individual guidance after the pres- 
entation has been given to the group. Often the timid 
pupil seeks a seat in the rear of the room and, since often 
he will not ask for help, the teacher must be able to move 
the demonstration machine to all parts of the room for a 
close-up of the various techniques. Pupils in all parts of 
the room should have an opportunity to watch the stroke 
and machine manipulations used by the teacher. 


Lighting is Important 


Lighting in an ideal typewriting room is given serious 
consideration. Since the north wall is composed of win- 
dows, the class derives maximum benefit from the day- 
light. A glance at the ceiling shows three banks of fluo- 
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rescent lights placed parallel to the windows. Each bank 
is controlled by its own switch. 

For the large school, a room 33 feet square is desirable, 
with the desks arranged in six rows of five desks, each 
facing away from the windows. The short rows give the 
students good visibility at the front of the room. The 
side aisles are 414 feet wide and the rear space is 3 feet 
wide. Ten of the typewriters in this room are electric 
machines grouped into two rows for convenience. A dou- 
ble floor outlet is provided for each pair of desks. Al- 
though the typewriting equipment for schools large, 
medium, and small is basically the same, it is assumed 
that the curriculum for the large and medium schools 
will include courses in office practice, so only typewriters 
are included in the machine list for these schools. 

For the large school, six interval timers are provided 
for students to use in learning to work against time in 
establishing production rates on all types of assignments. 
The school of medium size has four interval timers, and 
the small school has three. 

For the medium-sized school, the room should measure 
approximately 33 by 29 feet. Here eight of the twenty- 
four typewriters are electrics and, as in the large school, 
they are grouped into two rows. 

As the small school does not have an office practice 
class, additional equipment has been included. The size 
of this room is 2814 by 3114 feet. Teachers in small 
schools strive to prepare their pupils with a minimum of 
equipment and time for the varied tasks of beginning 
jobs. Since this education is usually administered to 
pupils who have facility on the typewriter beyond the 
average in the class, a teacher’s effectiveness is increased 
by having supplementary machines conveniently placed 
in the typewriting room. Four of the sixteen typewriters 
are electric machines, and they are grouped in a row. 
Along the wall near the storage room is a table for the 
mimeoscope, and just beyond it is a stencil duplicator 
placed parallel to the wall and toward the back of the 
room. A liquid duplicator is also placed parallel to the 
wall. Adequate electrical outlets are spaced along the 
wall to accommodate the extra equipment. 

On the opposite wall, to the right of the teacher’s desk, 
is a four drawer file which contains materials that the 
pupils can use. Just behind it, even with the second set 
of desks, is the ten-key calculator, followed by the long- 
carriage typewriter and the voice-writing unit. 

All the manual typewriters in these rooms are of one 
make. Any person who has had an opportunity to teach 
in a typewriting room supplied with one make of type- 
writer will realize that, from the standpoint of teaching, 
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the job is greatly simplified when one set of directions 
ean be given. Although it would be desirable to have 
each pupil acquainted with each make of machine, it has 
been found that the beginning worker encounters diffi- 
culties with the different models of the make on which 
he received his preparation. Therefore, it appears that 
having all the makes of machines represented in the class- 
room will not insure freedom from machine-adjustment 
factors on the job. 

In the storage room are typewriters of the other makes 
popular in the business community. These machines may 
be used by faculty members who occasionally need to use 
school typewriters. Also, these machines are available as 
replacements while repairs are being made on classroom 
machines. During the last few weeks of the semester 
these machines will be used to acquaint the pupils with 
the operational features of machines that they may use 
on a job. 

At the front of the typewriting rooms for the large, 
medium, and small schools, nine feet of blackboard space 
is provided, with storage space and a bulletin board at 
each end. This arrangement places the bulletin boards 
near the doors where the pupils are able to read notices 
and study displays quickly as they enter and leave the 
room. Glass doors in the storage cabinets facilitate find- 
ing equipment, and visibility encourages proper mainte- 
nance and neatness. In addition to the storage cabinets, 


drawers are placed beneath the board for chalk, erasers, 


and other _— of equipment needed for use at the 
board. 

Between the blackboard and the teacher’s desk there is 
a space 414 feet wide to allow freedom of movement. The 
wooden desk, with dull oak finish, is placed in front of 
the room so that it can be used as a base for the opaque 
projector, as well as a convenient location for the baskets 
to receive the pupils’ work at the beginning and the end 
of the class period. It is a two-pedestal desk, with a top 
approximately 34 by 50 inches. 

The wooden typewriter desks have a dull oak finish; 
the tops are approximately 36 by 20 inches with an ad- 
justable section that provides heights of 26 to 30 inches 
to accommodate pupils of different builds. To protect the 
floor surface, large gliders are attached to the desks. The 
posture chairs used to complete the desk unit have large 
rubber casters. 

At the beginning of the semester, pupils are told that 
some of the chairs are adjusted for the tall members of 
the class, others for those of medium height, and still 
others for the short persons. Short pupils are given the 
advantage of being placed near the front of the room. 
This arrangement of designated areas saves confusion 
and makes each pupil as comfortable as possible during 
the hours in the classroom. Just as it is sometimes neces- 
sary to build a desk to a height beyond the 30 inches 
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with a portable box platform for an unusually tall per- 
son, so it may be wise to have a foam rubber cushion 
or two in the room to adjust chair heights quickly. 


The demonstration stand measures 20 by 20 inches, 
with adjustable levels approximately 41, 43, and 45 
inches from the floor and a 12-inch shelf at the side to 
hold the copy. 

No attempt has been i to define sharply the size 
of large, medium, and small schools as the demand for 
the course in typewriting will not always be determined 
by the enrollment in a school. Even the opportunities for 
work in the community will not be directly responsible 
for typewriting enrollments. It is well known that some 
small communities have many young persons who go to 
college and these boys and girls take typewriting for 
personal use. Whereas, in some large communities, pro- 
portionately fewer persons take typewriting. In a large 
school where typewriting is a popular subject, there will 
naturally be several typewriting rooms; however, since 
thirty pupils is considered a good teaching unit, the 
equipment for the ey school is limited to this number 
of machines. 
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Courses leading to degree 
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Attend Mountain-Plains Conference 
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The University’s own Recreation Dept. offers a planned program 
which supplements education. Students have ample opportunity to 
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week-end climbs to nearby peaks with experienced guides; easy 
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program. 
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USING SURVEYS TO MOTIVATE 
BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Cornelia Patteson, Ardsley High School, 
Ardsley, New York 


Last semester my first-year bookkeeping class made a 
survey of .the regular record-keeping techniques em- 
ployed by storekeepers and professional men in the small 
village of Ardsley, New York, where our high school is 
located. The first attempt was unsuccessful because it 
had been assigned on a voluntary, extra-credit basis, and 
the pupils seemed unready to assume this type of project 
on their own. After discovering this, I started over again 
and this time with much more success. 

There were eighteen members in my bookkeeping class. 
First, we discussed what sort of things we would like to 
know about bookkeeping in the community—things that 
would be within the realm of understanding of people 
who have had one-half year of bookkeeping instruction. 
One girl in the class acted as secretary and took down 
the questions as they were suggested. Soon we had a list 
of about ten elementary questions, all of which the pupils 
believed would be of real interest to themselves at this 
time. The questions were as follows: 

1. Do you keep your own records, or does someone 
else keep them for you? 


2. Do you extend credit? 

3. If so, what are you terms? 

’ 4. How often do you balance your books? 

5. If you were to hire someone to do your bookkeep- 
ing, what other knowledges would vou want them 
to have? 

6. Do you use single-entry or double-entry book- 
keeping ? 


7. How do you record Social Security? What kind 
of forms do you fill out and how often do you 
send them in? 

8. What business machines are used in your record 
keeping? 

9. What statements do you prepare? 

10. May we have copies of any record forms that you 

employ ? 

(Businessmen need not answer questions which for 
any reason they would prefer not to answer.) 

After these questions had been formulated and then 
duplicated by the class secretary, the procedure was to 
select eighteen different businesses in the village of 
Ardsley, assign one to each member of the class, and have 
each person make an appointment for his interview. The 
project was given instead of a homework assignment, 
and three days were devoted to it. The first day each 
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pupil was required to visit his assigned store or office 
and make an appointment for the actual interview. In- 
terviews were held after school in the afternoon. 

The different tvpes of businesses represented included : 
a small independent grocery store, a meat market, an ice 
cream parlor, a hardware store, a real estate agency, a 
drug store, a dentist’s office, a ‘doctor’s office, a paper 


. and stationery store, a restaurant, a large gasoline serv- 


ice station, a small chemical plant, a small publishing 
office, a shoe repair shop, a dry cleaner’s establishment, 
a bank, a beauty parlor, and the clerk’s office of our own 
Board of Education. 

Members of the class were a little nervous and skepti- 
cal at first, but they returned confident and pleased with 
what they had learned. It was discovered, for example, 
that about half of the businesses visited have someone 
else do their record keeping, and half of those do not 
know whether double or single-entry bookkeeping is used. 

Obviously, the survey is too limited in scope to be 
representative of any facts dealing with small-town ree- 
ord keeping. These results can be of most use to us in 
just our own situation. What is important, however, is 
the fact that this survey proved to be a strong teaching 
and motivating procedure for the bookkeeping instructor 
and for the pupils. It has helped the boys and girls to see 


for themselves that record keeping among the merchants * 


they know is a real and important function. It has 
helped them to realize that they have already learned a 
great deal—that they understand more than some busi- 
nessmen themselves understand about keeping records. 
It has provided the class with information as to what 
sort of records different kinds of businesses must keep. 

Most of all, however, the survey has definitely served 
to enliven bookkeeping and to make it a more interesting 
and more meaningful subject for all. The small amount 
of time consumed was certainly well spent. 
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THE SILENT E IN LIGHT AND SOUND 


Contributed by Edward T. Burda, San Mateo High School, 
San Mateo, California 


With a systematic application of known principles of 
light and sound, the business education classrooms can 
become more comparable to modern, well-planned offices. 
Then teaching results will indicate the power of these 
teaching aids. 

Business classrooms should have at least a minimum 
of fifty footeandles (unit of measurement) of light. Some 
engineers recommend as high as one hundred footeandles 
of light in special classes where concentration is great. 
Proper light and color tend to decrease eye strain and 
physical fatigue, resulting in greater efficiency and pro- 
duction. Authorities on lighting have stated again and 
again that an unfavorable visual environment not only 
handicaps a child in his school work, but it may warp 
his posture and interfere with his personality develop- 
ment. 

Business education textbooks, in general, have desir- 
able print for minimum eye fatigue. Teachers are aware 
of hygienic print in textbooks and should consider this 
factor in examining books for adoption. In the matter 
of light and color, business teachers are in a position to 
recommend, and if necessary, to demand proper lighting 
and color for maximum learning efficiency. 

The following four factors should be considered in 
‘providing the best possible visual conditions: 

1. Size. Generally speaking this factor is almost per- 
manent in business education performance. The type, 
the keys, and other equipment and materials are of a 
favorable size to be seen easily. 

2. Brightness. Reflectance (reflecting power) of 
bright objects, light-colored objects, and soft-surfaced 
objects is of course higher than that of dull, dark, and 
hard-surfaced objects. Brightness will depend upon the 
amount and quality of illumination and the color of the 
objects in view. 

Glare is an aspect of brightness. The teacher should 
carefully examine conditions in his classroom in order 
to prevent glare. He should ask questions, such as ‘‘Is 
the room arranged so that the: pupils are not looking into 
the light (natural or artificial) thereby decreasing direct 
glare?’’ ‘‘Does the light strike the work area?’’ ‘‘Is it 
directed away from the eve rather than into it thus de- 
ereasing indirect glare?”’ 

(Continued on page 36) 


Eprrors Nore: The silent ‘‘E’’ in light and sound refers to 


the energy of the teacher and pupils that is conserved when the - 


classroom is well lighted and adequately soundproofed. 
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EDUCATIONAL ROLE PLAYING -° 


Contributed by Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 

All people want to act, and everyone wants to assume 
a role at some time or other either in jest or in a desire 
to communicate a principle or idea through an example. 
Involved verbal descriptions and explanations come to 
life in a simple, easy-to-understand manner when drama- 
tized before a group. 

Industry has seen the value of role playing for in- 
service and pre-service education. Schools have used role 
playing for years, but in competition with modern audio- 
visual aids, this old teaching technique has often been 
scrapped. 

Extremely active elementary pupils find in role play- 
ing an educational outlet for mental and _ physical 
energy and a challenge to creative ideas. High school 
pupils and college students, on a more advanced and 
sophisticated level, enjoy script writing and role play- 
ing. A graduate class at Stanford University produced 
scripts depicting good and bad teaching; their skits 
were so well done that the presentations could well have 
been professional. 

A friendly, relaxed atmosphere is important in obtain- 
ing the freedom of expression and creativity so basic in 
the success of the role-playing technique. Comedy roles 
seem to be the most challenging to amateurs in role play- 
ing and often develop the feeling that if the student 
lacks artistic or literary ability for producing a good 
‘*show,’’ he will not be rejected for demonstrating his 
best efforts. While all skits will certainly not be comie, 
the humorous skit can often do much to relieve any 
tension that may be felt in acting before a class. The shy 
student, after watching bolder students present skits, 
will often become an eager actor—although he may be 
too retiring to present an acceptable report before his 
class. 

Often any shyness on the part of a class in acting 
before their peers can be relieved by a teacher who is 
willing to play the first role. In some classes a few 
pupils will be able to write realistic and original scripts 
far surpassing the efforts of the teacher who planned 
and played the first role. Such creativity combined with 
the requisite study and thought is exactly what the 
teacher wants to arouse. 

When the teacher plays the first role, he should ask a 
pupil to act with him. The person chosen to participate 
in this first skit should be one without self-consciousness. 
Almost every class has a pupil who is a leader (although 
not always a leading student), a born showman, or a 
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youngster who is just ‘‘bursting’’ to do something. Such 
are usually successful in role playing. The attitude of 
the teacher toward any skit is important in maintaining 
an atmosphere conducive to productive effort. If a posi- 
tive attitude is directed toward any presentation, the 
class is likely to imitate the attitude. A positive ‘‘atti- 
tude’’ in this usage does not mean that only praise 
should be expressed after a skit presentation. The goal 
is not a perfect show but a learning situation, and the 
planning and presentation are as important as a polished 
production. The teacher may point out to a class that 
almost never does an individual or a group present a 
truly model situation in a skit unless the script has been 
written and prepared verbatim in advance of the per- 
formance. Even in situations intended to be perfect 
examples, some flaws can usually be found. That per- 
fect skits are seldom possible is actually an advantage, 
because the audience must maintain a critical attitude 
in order to be able to discuss the action after the per- 
formance. 

Topics adapted to role playing are limited only by 
imagination although any aid is better adapted to some 
topics than other aids. While time should seldom be 


taken for role playing in most mathematics, finance, 
skill and accounting classes, role playing is often well 
adapted for illustrating principles in classes such as 
personnel relations and distributive education. 

Very well-prepared skits can be ‘‘canned’’ for future 
use by recording the skits on wire or tape recorders. 
Some examples of good and bad telephone manners may 
be filed permanently so that they are always available 
when needed. Although most students are accustomed 
to the use of wire and tape recorders, to have a skit 
recorded is usually an incentive for better student prep- 
aration of the material to be placed on the record. 


If a spontaneous atmosphere cannot be created within 
a class, perhaps another type of teaching aid should be 
used. If pupils indicate enthusiasm, role playing has 
great possibilities. However, if the excellence of the 
‘‘play’’ itself is overemphasized, the subject matter may 
suffer, and they may become discouraged by the superior 
‘“shows’’ presented by their classmates. However, if role 
playing does not seem to be well adapted to the person- 
nel of a particular class, the teacher may find the tech- 
nique very successful when used with a different group. 
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LEARNING ON THE JOB 


Contributed by Clare E. Lewis, Instructor, Boston, Univer- 
sity, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


You thought last year’s graduates were capable. They 
were skilled and they got good jobs. 

Then the reports came in: ‘‘The first day on the job, 
I was assigned to a training squad.’’ ‘‘My boss sent me 
to the educational director for a brush-up in shorthand.”’ 
**T passed the typewriting test, but found myself being 
taught in machine transcription.”’ 

What is wrong? Has the teacher failed? What is 
this ‘‘on-the-job training’’ the graduates must undergo? 

Businessmen answer that further preparation is often 
needed to increase the skill and ability of the employee 
to perform a specific job. Faced with expanding sales 
opportunities and increasing government controls which 
require elaborate record keeping and reporting, business 
must have a continuing supply of office workers. They 
depend on our schools to teach basic skills; but, with 
eight million people handling paper work in our offices 
today, training on the job is necessary. 

The well-taught employee works more efficiently, is 
likely to have good morals, and is encouraged to learn 
the job quickly so that production standards will be met 
and his earning capacity increased. A good educational 
program usually means a reduction of accidents, spoiled 
work, and damage to expensive equipment. Training 
helps the young graduate adjust to his office environment 
and prepares him for future promotion; it is a basic 
operational activity of efficient business management. 


Teachers Can Help Businessmen 


The job of the business teacher is to prepare students 
by fostering good work habits, a desire to learn and im- 
prove, and a willingness to cooperate with employers and 
fellow workers. Clerical and secretarial practice classes 
have long been the scene of discussions and demonstra- 
tions of interview techniques for getting a job; but how 
often does the student hear about learning on the job? 
What kinds of additional instruction can graduates 
expect? 

Training may be classed broadly as formal, a planned 
program usually in a classroom; or informal, instruction 
on the job. Although there is no magic formula, and 
each organization must fit its program to its needs, cer- 
tain types of teaching appear frequently. 

The most common learning is on the job and may be 
given by an experienced co-worker, a supervisor, or a 
special instructor. In some organizations, new employees 
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are assigned to a ‘‘flying squadron,’’ which develops 
workers possessing all-around knowledge of various de- 
partments. 

Formal vestibule instruction, which started in the fae- 
tory with the advent of scientific management, has also. 
been extended to the office. In a miniature production 
unit, newcomers are taught job techniques, which they 
practice under simulated work conditions. Company 
schools may also be set up for special courses to meet 
some emergency or the needs of a particular group of 
workers. Included might be courses for typists who want 
to learn machine transcription or shorthand, or general 
interest offerings, such as public speaking. 

Often local high schools and business schools co-operate 
in arranging education programs. Participants attend 
classes for a certain number of hours, and they work 
the remainder of the day. An outstanding example of 
this plan is the E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Company 
stenographer training program. The trainees are paid 
for an eight-hour day and two girls work as a team. 
While one girl attends school in the morning, her partner 
works; at noon they change places. 

Three large business organizations in Denver, Colo- 
rado, reported recently that they had conducted educa- 
tional programs in co-operation with public secondary 
schools. In two cases, learners were given special ma- 
chine instruction in specialized departments. The third 
organization employed learners mostly for general work 
experience in part-time jobs. 

Induction or orientation is of vital importance in 
furthering good employer-employee relations. The new- 
comer needs information about the terms of his employ- 
ment (hours, rates of pay, benefits), instruction in the 
details of his job, plus some knowledge of the company’s 
history, policies, products, and prospects. 


Methods Used 


Group lectures and discussions may be used for in- 
duction, but more often the personnel director or office 
manager outlines a few highlights for, the neweomer and 
then turns him over to his supervisor for on-the-job 
instruction. This teaching usually combines. casual in- 
struction, demonstration, and reference to a manual or 
job analysis form. Graduates who have already pre- 
pared a style manual in a clerical practice class or who 
have figured out simple problems in analyzing the steps 
necessary to carry out assigned projects have a head 
start toward success in this phase of learning. 

Films, sound slidefilms, charts, models, and other vis- 
ual aids may be used for general instruction such as 
telling the company story or illustrating telephone tech- 
niques as well as for preparation in specific jobs or 
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skills such as ticket-sorting and posting techniques. 

Interviews of executives in selected organizations in 
Denver revealed that neither size nor kind of business 
determines the presence or absence of training. Although 
few organizations have elaborate educational depart- 
ments, several companies employ instructors for certain 
departments. Final responsibiltiy for teaching office 
workers remains with the supervisor, however, which 
generally means on-the-job instruction for Johnny and 
Jean. 

In fact, in the Denver area, that is the only kind of 
instruction he will receive in many organizations. Of 
sixteen business organizations surveyed, all reported on- 
the-job training; eleven reported induction training; 
and nine mentioned retraining when new procedures 
were inaugurated. Seven offered instruction for promo- 
tion, supervisory training, and instruction in telephone 
technique. Other kinds of training listed by three to 
six organizations were the United States government- 
sponsored ‘‘Training Within Industry’’ programs, sup- 
port of outside education, personal attitude develop- 
ment, learner and internship plans, and introductory 
instruction for college graduates. 

The fact that on-the-job training was reported cannot, 
however, be assumed to indicate the actual scope of the 
program or its success. Methods of handling and super- 
vising such instruction commonly follow long-established 
practices and personal convictions of the individuals in 
charge of various offices and departments. By way of 
illustration, let us consider how machine transcribers are 
taught in three Denver business organizations. 

To cope with a shortage of stenographers, one manu- 
facturer installed dictating machines in almost all of its 
departments, then taught the good typists to become 
transcribers. The system used was to put a typist in a 
corner with a supply of records, show her the basic op- 
eration of the machine, and let her work out her own 
transcription system. 

Another corporation employs a full-time transcrip- 
tion teacher who tailors transcription techniques to the 
trainees. Turnover is heavy in the transcription pool, 
and there are always six to eight girls in the class. 
Some newcomers are experienced in machine transcrip- 
tion but need to learn company style; others are merely 
good typists. Production in lines per hour of finished 
work a person is ten per cent better since this type of 
teaching was introduced. 

A third company starts all typists on routine invoice 
copy work. As a girl learns the necessary technical vo- 
eabulary, she is promoted to typewriting specifications. 
The next step for an ambitious employee is to take ree- 
ords that have already been transcribed and, under the 
tutelage of an experienced operator, to learn the listen- 
ing techniques which help make a skilled transcriber. 

Some businesses rely on the personnel director to han- 
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dle indoctrination in a few casual remarks; other organ- 
izations use films, lectures, and discussion groups supple- 
mented by handbooks which employees take home for 
further study. One firm even asked employees to attend 


lunch-time meetings on routing of orders. Needless to 


say, this system was not a success! 


Modern Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 33) 


3. Contrast. Greater eye adjustment is needed where 
objects are of distinct contrast. Night driving illustrates 
this fact. Eye strain results after a constant seeing effort 
necessary for adjustment from focussing on a light ob- 
ject and then on a dark object. 

4. Time. This factor is quite important in business 
education and in office work where production and effi- 
ciency are vital. Higher illumination reduces the time 
necessary to see the task and to perform the task ade- 
quately. 

If the school is in the position to buy new materials, 
most of the difficulty can be eliminated at the outset ; but 
if present conditions are in need of improvement, the 
following five steps will help in renovating the class- 
rooms : 

1. Paint. With the great variety of paints on the 
market, proper colors with adequate reflectance for 
brightness and contrast control can be selected. The 
room exposure will determine the color scheme to be 
selected. The important fact to remember is to reduce 
the brightness ratio to at least ten to one. In other 
words, no one area should be brighter than another by 
a ratio of ten to one. The area within the central visual 
area and the immediate adjacent surface should not be 
greater than three to one. This is the area between the 
task and the desk top. 

Minimum reflectance required for paints follow: 


Ceilings not less than 85 per cent 
Main part of wall 70-75 per cent 
Lower walls 50 per cent 
Desks 30 per cent 
Floors 25-35 per cent 
Chalkboard 20 per cent 


2. Remove blackboards. The contrast of the task and 
the surrounding visual field is high when students are 
forced to view blackboards at eye level. New chalk- 
boards in various colors and with adequate reflectance 
are now available. 

3. Sand floors and desk tops. This process removes 


the dark and glossy finish found on most desks. If new 


desks are available, a maple or natural birch is reeom- 


mended. 
4. Interior light controls. Teachers should give ade- 


quate attention to the proper adjustment of venetian 
(Continued on page 38) 
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MAINTAIN EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS IN 
YOUR VOCATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


Contributed by Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The value of an effective program providing work ex- 
perience on a cooperative part-time basis for vocational 
students is widely recognized today. The educational 
standards for federally reimbursed cooperative pro- 
grams are fairly well established. However, criticisms 
frequently are heard of ‘‘informal’’ programs in smaller 
and medium-sized communities where adequate super- 
vision is lacking. 


Iowa Superintendents Approve 


The following standards were overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by superintendents of medium-sized schools in 
Iowa. An opinion survey was sent to the superintendent 
in every Iowa city having a population of 2,500 to 
25,000, a total of 99. Replies were received from 83 
superintendents, of which 79 could be used in preparing 
a statistical summary. 

These standards were presented in the survey as ‘‘de- 
sirable characteristics of a good vocational cooperative 
program in business occupations.’’ Each superintendent 
was asked to indicate for each characteristic whether he 
(A) agreed, (B) disagreed, or (C) was not prepared to 
make judgment. The extent of their agreement on these 
eleven standards is surprisingly great—a fact of some 
significance to business educators. 


Eleven Accepted Standards 


Nore: The tabulation of 79 responses by superintendents is 
summarized here, as indicated by (A), (B), and (C) men- 


tioned above. 
er, BY | 


1. An appropriate representative advisory com- 
mittee is used. 


2. If the program involves only or mostly busi- 

ness occupations, a qualified business teacher 

should be used as coordinator, 
3. The students must be under the supervision 

‘of a coordinator who has appropriate busi- 

ness experience and training in the responsi- 

bilities, purposes, and techniques of coordi- 

nation. 


pa 


Nore: While the limited supply lasts, a mimeographed 
summary of the complete Iowa survey may be obtained by 
sending your request to Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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UNITED SERVICES 
OFFICE STANDARDS 


4. The coordinator must have his coordination 
work included as a regular part of his daily 
schedule. (A minimum of two hours per day 
devoted to his work; more in larger pro- 
grams.) 73 


5. Students must be scheduled to meet with the 
coordinator in a regular class where instruc- 
tion is coordinated with job needs, 


6. The program is fitted to and adapted to the 
needs of the community and the school which 
it serves. 


The primary purpose of the program is edu- 
cational, and not “providing help” or “earn- 
ing money.” 689 


=~] 


8. The employer and the school are cooperating 
to assure maximum learning by the student 
while on the job. 


9. The student should receive credit toward 
graduation for what he has learned on the 
job. 7 

10. Students on the program are approved and 
placed only after careful selection, guidance, 
and agreement of the school, the student, 
the parents, and the employers, 


bo 


11. Adequate prepreparation for the program 
may be secured in such courses as typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, general business training, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, and others provided 
an appropriate correlated senior business 
course parallels the work experience. —_.. 65 4 10 


Four Proposed Standards Questioned 


A BC 
1. Students receive adequate monetary pay for 
their work. 43 19 17 
2. One year of work experience during the sen- 
ior year, on an appropriate part-time basis, 
is considered adequate. 49. 9 -2E 
3. In general, students should work a full half- 
day on the job. 45 16 18 


4. Only students who already have suitable 
skills and preparation for business oceupa- ' 
tions are admitted to the program. —-—-- 40 20 19 


How will this year’s graduates get along on the job? 
Will they say: ‘‘That discussion on office training sure 
helped a lot; our company offers courses in everything 
from blue-print reading to shorthand speed-building.’’ 
‘‘As soon as I saw an office style manual like the ones 
we made in clerical practice class, I knew I’d be able 
to get things done right the first time!’’ 

What will your graduates report? 
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A hit with teachers everywhere! 


APPLIED 
SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


Third Edition 
Gregg, Fries, and Rowe 
with Workbook for 
Applied Secretarial Practice 


A teachable, topical approach .. . flexible 
enough for any course length ... 


The popular third edition of this high school text and 
its accompanying workbook of business forms comprise 
a comprehensive course in secretarial science. Each 
unit gives a thorough coverage of one different phase 
of secretarial practice. Supporting the text matter are 
unit-end projects and problems that enable the student 
to make thorough vocational application. 


With a “personality emphasis” that insures career 
confidence from job finding to job success . . . 


In addition to the technical training in secretaryship, 
the text and workbook place strong emphasis upon the 
development of an effective business personality. Valu- 
able assistance is given in grooming, poise, and busi- 
ness psychology. The student will find this training 
helpful from the first job interview and upward 
throughout the business career. 

The actual business forms in the workbook include 
stationery, documents, and record sheets, all correlated 
for use with the unit-end problems. They give you 
everything you need for a full, activities-centered course. 


extra! ... . Secretarial Practice Tests~~, 
McFadden, Graham, and Hannan 


In one convenient booklet . . . 18 objective tests, each on 


Plan today to put real experience into your secre- 
tarial training with Applied Secretarial Practice, 
Third Edition. Write Gregg today. 


GREGG rvision 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 36) 


blinds. Vertical louvers set at nearly right angles will 
shield sky brightness from the line of vision and also 
admit light. Diffusers made of fibre glass may be used 
for good utilization of daylight, reducing excessive 
brightness. 

5. Lighting fixtures. In selecting lighting fixtures 
cost, efficiency, and maintenance should be considered. 
The fluorescent indirect luminaire is recommended for 
high schools. The initial cost is higher than the cost of 
the filament type of luminaire. The efficiency is higher, 
however. With an indirect system ceilings of a light col- 
or with a high reflection factor are essential. In fact, 
the entire ceiling becomes the apparent light source. In- 
direct lighting is used to reduce shadows and reflected 
glare. 


Sound 


Sound is a major factor to be considered in promoting 
efficient work. In general, noise does not affect a per- 
son’s health, but it does affect hearing and behavior. 

Numerous studies and research have been conducted 
in the field of sound; however, the results obtained are 
not conclusive. The criticism leveled at these studies is 
based on the great variation among the offices in which 
the sound research studies were conducted. Such differ- 
ences as lighting, ventilation, and so forth may have 
accounted for the conflicting results. A number of ex- 
periments are now in progress in a number of industrial 
plants and offices. 

Aetna Life Insurance Company conducted a study on 
acoustical material. ‘‘Semi-monthly bonus records for 
typists, clerical checkers, punched-card and comptometer 


operators were compared for a year prior to, and a year 


after sound absorbing material was installed in all of- 
fices. As a result of the quieting, calculating machine 
operators’ errors were reduced 52 per cent; typists’ er- 
rors, 29 per cent; health improved 37.5 per cent; and 
employee turnover was reduced 47 per cent. Sound level 
was reported as forty-one decibels (measurement unit 
for sound) prior to the sound treatment and thirty-five 
decibels after,’’ according to a report of the experiment. 
As a basis of comparison with classrooms, noisy offices 
register sixty to eighty decibels; average offices, forty to 
sixty decibels; and private offices, twenty to forty deci- 
bels. 

Reverberation is the persistence of sound within an 
enclosed space after the source of sound has been cut 
off. Reverberation from untreated walls and ceilings 
lowers the intelligibility of speech “even at short dis- 
tances. 

The office without acoustical treatment in which a 
number of workers and many machines are located has 
been clearly shown to contribute to fatigue and to lower 
efficiency of employees stationed there. Noise from dis- 
tant sources is nearly as loud as that from proximate 
operations unless absorbent wall and ceiling surfaces are 
installed. The effect of such noise is especially evident 
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one specific topic in secretarial training. Perforated pages 
. .. quick to take . . . easy to score. Tests parallel the text. 
New York 36............3830 W. 42nd St. Dallas Elm Street 
Chicago 6................111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4.............«.253 Spadina Rd. i 
San Francisco 4................68 Post St. London W. C. 1..........51 Russell Sq. ; 


during telephone conversations. The background of 
noise causes employees to raise their voices and thus 
contribute to the general clamor. Of course unless the 
room has absorbent treatment, the reverberant sound 
from the voices and machines within the room is intense. 

Most of the studies were confined to non-auditory work 
not involving communication ; however, verbal communi- 
cation is required in most occupations. Therefore, noise 
absorption should lead to greater efficiency and comfort 
to the office worker and likewise to the learning effi- 
ciency of pupils in a classroom. 

Good eyes and good light are essential for the maxi- 
mum learning conditions. Under normal circumstances, 
with proper lighting and good vision, the process of 
seeing consumes a quarter of the bodily energy. With 
poor vision and improper lighting the consumption of 
energy is naturally greater, resulting in tension, stress, 
eye strain, and headaches. Eye fatigue diminishes with 
favorable seeing conditions. Thus, it becomes the duty 
of the school and the teacher to provide proper printed 
material, reflectance of objects, absorption of glare, color 
contrast, and amount of correct illumination. 

Soundproofing is essential for the best possible work- 
ing conditions, especially in rooms housing machines. 
Ceilings should be treated with acoustical material to 
absorb the noise created in classrooms. Efficiency will 
increase in time even though immediate significant dif- 
ferences will not be noticed. Efficiency during the time 
of the noise may not be immediately increased, but the 
body compensations use energy causing fatigue and 
eventual let-down of productivity. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 29) 


structions to report back on the following day. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to avoid any loss of time 
when differences of opinion arise. 


Students Must Be Alert 


Another student is then assigned to continue in the 
same manner with the next paragraph or letter. Al- 
though, at first, this procedure may seem to be time con- 
suming, actually much time is saved in the long run; 
students leave the class with a feeling of accomplishment 
by having participated in the solution of their transcrip- 
tion problems. They have to be alert and attentive at all 
times and will feel the need of learning what they do not 
know and what is questionable in their minds. Students 
who have participated in this type of classroom pro- 
cedure and who have gone out on the job have reported 
back that they are frequently called upon in the office 
to answer questions and to make decisions for other 
workers. 

In a sense, this is an application of the problem-solving 
approach in transcription classes. The value to the stu- 
dents lies in their recognition of transcription problems, 
in analyzing them, and in finding the correct solution. 
The students, rather than the teacher, make the decisions 
and defend them. 
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A flexible full-year program has ben developed 
from a million-copy classic! 


Business English 


and 


Letter Writing 


Hagar Stewart Hutchinson 

One million copies of the previous editions of The 
English of Business have helped students to a func- 
tional command of spoken and written English. In 
its new edition entitled Business English and Letter- 
Writing, the program has been modernized and broad- 
ened in teaching philosophy. More-than-ample ma- 
terial has been included for a rewarding and lively 
full-year course. 


4 100 per cent vocational program .. . 


Business English and Letter Writing enables you to teach 
English in the most effective manner . . . as a skill subject. 
The text sets a pattern of clear explanation, concise 
illustration, and then drill and more drill! A unique look- 
see-think formula is used to stimulate enthusiasm and 
offer real vocational challenge. Many learning devices, 
such as Grammar Refreshers and Look and Learn Words 
give a fresh approach to the teaching task. 


Part VI... Business Letter Writing . . . a forceful 

treatment of “business-geiting” writing techniques. . . 
This completely new section is designed for use in the 
second semester, after thorough restudy of the funda- 
mentals. It gives a complete analysis of the history and 
purpose of every type of business letter. Then, it shows 
how a skillful writing style can help to build good will, 
increase profits, and reflect the best in modern business 
practice. 

The text is organized in six Parts and subdivided into 64 

Lessons. All material is integrated by means of assignments 

and projects presented both at the point of new learning and 

at the end of each lesson. 

Two special-purpose texts for the one-semester course adapted 

from Business English and Letter Writing .. . 


Business English, Third Edition and Business Letter Writing 


Also... 
Workbook for Business English, Third Edition 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GRE GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36............ 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm St.. 
Chicago 111 N. Canal St. Toronto .253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4...........0000 68 Post St. London W. C. 1... .51 Russell Sq.. 
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BUSINESS 


UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


February Meeting of Divisions 


With delegates from sixty-three busi- 
ness teacher-education institutions and a 
large number of UBEA professional 
members in attendance, the annual con- 
vention of the UBEA Divisions which was 
held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
February 12-15, was one of the best in re- 
cent years. 

Among the highlights of the convention 
was the FBLA installation ceremony pre- 
sented by a team from the Waukesha ( Wis- 
consin) High School Chapter under the 
direction of Ray Rupple. Four members 
of the Gary (Indiana) High School Chap- 
ter also participated in the impressive 
ceremony. A number of requests were left 
with Mr. Rupple for copies of the cere- 
mony which is an adaptation of the one 
published in the FBLA Hanppoox. 


NABTTI 


At the opening session of the conven- 
tion, the proposed policies for business 
teacher certification were discussed. Edgar 
Fuller, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tion Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, was a guest speaker at this meeting. 
Dr. Fuller described how the chief state 
school officers can make use of the pro- 
posed policies for business education 
which have been drafted by the NABTTI 
Committee on Certification. He outlined, 
also, the work of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. The 
Council plans to set up an accrediting 
process similar to other major profes- 
sions. 

The session devoted to “Recruitment in 
Business Teacher Education” brought to 
those in attendance the experiences of 
persons representing state universities, 
state colleges, land-grant colleges, private 
universities, and the graduate schools. The 
problem of securing promising recruits 
for business teacher education has been 
one of concern for many years. This prob- 
lem is likely to become more acute year by 
year for at least the next decade. The 
panel discussion was most stimulating and 
the NABTTI Committee on Teacher Re- 
cruitment received encouragement to con- 
tinue its activities in this important phase 
of the program for better business educa- 
tion. 

Administrators Division 

On Thursday night, the entire program 
was given over to reports and “buzz” ses- 
sions concerning the problem of the serv- 
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ices in business and distributive education 
from the U. S. Office of Education. An 
attempt was made to formulate specific 
statements as to what services should be 
provided through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. A committee representing various 
business education organizations will use 
the statements formulated at this meeting 
as a basis for a report to be sent to the 
Commissioner of Education. 


International Society 


Reports of the 1952 International Eco- 
nomic Course and plans for the 1953 In- 
ternational Economie Course consumed 


the period alloted to this important Divi- 
sion. A special feature was the showing 
of color slides taken at the 1952 meeting. 
Photographs of the various national delg- 
gations were exhibited throughout the 
convention. It was announced that the 
Proceedings of the 1952 Economie Course 
will be available to UBEA professional 
members. 
Research Foundation 

As usual, the Research Foundation of 
UBEA presented a full program of activi- 
ties underway or in process of completion. 
Progress reports made by the various 

(Continued on page 43) 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, advisors, 
and representatives — the working force. 
The persons who aid in expanding the 
membership of UBEA and its affiliated 
associations are known as members of the 
10,000 Club. 

The main objective of the 10,000 Club 
is an enlarged program of service 
through the associations united. Follow- 
ing careful consideration by leading 
business educators throughout the nation, 
membership goals have been established. 
The current goal of the Club is 10,000 
UBEA members before next November 
and 20,000 members in 1957. With a 
working membership and an effective 
organization, both of which are the re- 


the goal is attainable. 

The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and 
realizing a program of action not only 
for business education but for the total 
program of education. We salute the 

. leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 

You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


sponsibility of local and state leaders, 


your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable—five memberships for 
UBEA. 

Each month the names of UBEA 
members who qualify will be entered in 
the FORUM’S 10,000 Club column. 


Eastern Region 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA NEW YORK 

Mary McLaughlin Edward L. Cooper 
MARYLAND Hamden L., Forkner 
Thomas M. Greene 


Southern Region 


ALABAMA MISSISSIPPI 
_ Lucille Branscomb Jean K. House 
KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
Margaret Moberly George Wagoner 
LOUISIANA Theodore Woodward 
Gladys Peck VIRGINIA 
Harry Huffman 
Central Region 
INDIANA MINNESOTA 
Robert Bell Hazel Flood 
Forrest Mayer OHIO 
Mearl Guthrie 


Mountain-Plains Region 


COLORADO OKLAHOMA 

Ray Heimerl Bertha Sturdevant 
NEBRASKA ~_ SOUTH DAKOTA _ 

Helen Halbersleben Dorothy Hazel 
NORTH DAKOTA Kenneth Keenan 

Dorothy Travis Ella Hilkemeir 

O. A. Parks TEXAS 

Faborn Etier 


Western Region 


CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON 
LeRoy Bucknell Eugene Kosy 
Lyle M. Brown Weston Wilsing 
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AT THE FEBRUARY MEETING ... 


Presidents of UBEA Divisions: NABTTI—John M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan; Administrators—Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University; ISBE—Hamden 
L.Forkner, Columbia University; and Research—H. G. Enterline, Indiana 
University. 

UBEA president, Paul S. Lomax of New York University (second from right), 
with executive board bers Theod Woodward, George Peabody College; 
Estelle Phillips, District of Columbia Schools; Gladys Peck, Louisiana Supervisor 
of Business Education; and John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State College. 
UBEA’s immediate past-president, Ray G. Price of the University of Minnesota 
(left), with executive board members from the Central Region: Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College; Ray L. Rupple, Waukesha High School; 
and Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Township High School. 

This conference group met for lunch in the Conrad Hilton Coffee Shop. In 
the foreground are Dr. Woodward, Mrs. J. M. Trytten, Dr. Trytten, Dr. Enter- 
line, and (opposite) Miss Travis. 

MPBEA’s president, E. C. McGill of Kansas State Teachers College (right), 
with the UBEA executive board members from the Mountain-Plains Region: Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Tulsa University; Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota; and Earl Nicks, University of Denver. 
NABTTI’s president-elect, Harry Huffman of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(center), with two members of the executive committee: Milton Olson, New 
York State College for Teachers; and Donald Tate, Texas Technological 
College. 

FBLA planning group including: A. J. Lawrence, University of Mississippi, 
Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State College; FBLA vice president (Central Re- 
gion), Bill Lambert of Lawrence Central High School; Hollis Guy, UBEA- 
FBLA executive secretary; Mr. Rupple; Jasper Brown, Arkansas State College; 
Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers College; and Violet Curtis Lacy, Lawrence 
Central High School, Indianapolis. 

FBLA’s National Installation Team from Waukesha (Wisconsin) High School 
presented the formal ceremony at the Fellowship Luncheon. In the foreground 
are four members of the Horace Mann (Gary, Indiana) Chapter who assisted 
with the ceremony. 
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IN ACTION 


Important Dates! 


May 29 and 30 are two important dates 
for business educators representing the 
51 UBEA affiliated associations and the 
more than 800 chapters of the youth or- 
ganization, Future Business Leaders of 
America. 

On these two days the sixth annual 
meeting of the UBEA Representative As- 
sembly and the second annual meeting of 
the FBLA will be held at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. 

The appointment of delegates and rep- 
resentatives to the Washington meeting is 
a responsibility of the state and local 
organizations. Application for hotel ac- 
commodations should be made to the 
UBEA Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Meeting of Divisions 
(Continued from page 41) 


chairmen of committees indicate that a 
conscientious effort is being made to cover 
more unexplored areas in business educa- 
tion and to give the profession the type of 
research services needed. 


New Officers Elected 


The biennial election of NABTTI offi- 
cers was held on Saturday morning. The 
nominating committee composed of three 
NABTTI past-presidents—Margaret Ely, 
Peter L. Agnew, and E. C. MeGill—pre- 
sented a report recommending Harry 
Huffman for president, Lewis R. Toll for 
vice president, and Donald Tate for sec- 
retary. This report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. Dr. Huffman has served NABTTI 
as secretary since 1949. He succeeds John 
M. Trytten who presided over the 1952 
and 1953 conventions. Milton Olson and 
Dorothy Travis were elected to the 
NABTTI Executive Committee. 

The other Divisions will elect their re- 
spective presidents by mail ballot during 
the month of April. Gladys Peck, State 
Supervisor of Business Education in 
Louisiana and John Whitcraft, Assistant 
Supervisor of Business Education in New 
York were nominated for the office of 
president of the Administrators Division. 
The Research Foundation nominees are 
Herman G. Enterline of Indiana’ Univer- 
sity and Edwin A. Swanson of San Jose 
State College. 

Delegates in attendance at the conven- 
tion expressed a desire to hold next year’s 
meeting in the same city and at the same 
time as the convention of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The time and place of the 1954 
convention will be announced later. 


1953 


MaRcH, 


This Is a ‘Must’ 


A few copies of the “Proceedings of 
the Twenty-sixth International Economic 
Course” are available from the UBEA 
headquarters office. This 128-page publi- 
cation, a monumental service of the U. S. 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education, is a “must” for the 


professional library of business teachers 
who are interested in current economic 
activities in the United States. 

Each of the addresses was delivered by 
an outstanding person in business and 
education when the meeting was held last 
August. This publication sells for one 
dollar a copy. 


Testing for Vocational Competency in Business Education 


By Joun E. 
Associate in Business Education 
State Education Department 
Albany 1, New York 


Businessmen and business educators 
have been working together for twenty- 
two years in a joint effort to develop a 
series of valid and reliable vocational tests 
in business education. This joint effort 
began in 1930 when Frederick G. Nichols 
of Harvard University pointed out the 
need for and desirability of developing a 
series of vocational tests that would meas- 
ure the knowledge and skill competencies 
needed for predicting occupational success 
in a number of office occupations open to 
beginning workers. 

As a result of Professor Nichols’ lead- 
ership, a joint committee of businessmen 
and business educators developed the first 
series of vocational business tests known 
at that time as the National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests. These tests were published and 
administered in a number of cooperating 
schools for the first time in 1937. The gen- 
eral plan for administering the tests re- 
quired all examinees to take a test in 
business fundamentals and general infor- 
mation plus one or more skill tests in the 
following business skills: stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, machine tran- 
scription, filing, and machine calculation. 
Examinees demonstrating a satisfactory 
background of business fundamentals and 
general information plus real vocational 
skill competencies in one or more of the 
skills previously mentioned were award- 
ed a National Clerical Ability Certificate 
of Proficiency. 

Since 1945 the test series has been ex- 
panded and is now known as the National 
Business Entrance Tests developed and 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Tests of the National Office Management 
Association and the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. The tests have been 
changed considerably since 1937 as a re- 
sult of careful analysis of results, re- 
search studies, and new uses for the tests. 
Instead of the one series of six skill tests 
given at official test centers in 1937, there 
are now three different test series avail- 


able designed for different testing situa- 
tions. Two series are designed primarily 
for business screening, while ‘the third is 
used mainly for official test center testing. 
These three series of tests are: (1) Long 
Form General Testing and Screening Se- 
ries, (2) Short Form General Testing and 
Screening Series, and (3) Official Test 
Center Testing Series. 
Fifteen Years of Testing Progress 

The first series of tests given in 1937 
were more difficult and comprehensive 
than any business tests then available, 
and the results of the first year’s testing 
program were somewhat disappointing to 
the sponsoring business educators and 
businessmen. Only 27 per cent of the 
examinees succeeded in qualifying for 
proficiency certificates that year. A total 
of 1,060 students took a total of 1,261 
skill tests. Of this number 343 skill tests 
qualified for certificates. 

The potential value of a series of voca- 
tional business tests was clearly demon- 
strated during the first year the testing 
service was offered, and plans were imme- 


- diately made to carry on the service and 


improve upon it. Much progress has been 
made in the fifteen years since the tests 
were first given. The test series has un- 
dergone a number of revisions resulting 
in many improvements in the tests them- 
selves as well as in the procedures for 
administering and scoring the tests. 

The gradual growth of the testing pro- 
gram during the past fifteen years is 

(Continued on next page) 


Joint Committee 


Mr. Whitcraft is one of the UBEA 
members of the UBEA-NOMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests. Other UBEA represen- 
tatives are Paul S. Lomax, chairman; and 
Clyde W. Humphrey. The three NOMA 
representatives: are Gurdon Blackwell, 
Robert Slaughter, and Ted Reed. Hollis 
Guy of UBEA and Ted Kling of NOMA 
are ex-officio members. 

Inquiries concerning the tests should be 
addressed to the Joint Committee on Tests, 
National Office Management Association, 
132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF THE GROWTH OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 
COVERING THE FIFTEEN YEARS 1937-1952 


1937 


NATIONAL CLERICAL NATIONAL BUSINESS 


ABILITY TESTS 


1951 1952* 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 


ENTRANCE TESTS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Exami- No. 


Per Ezami- 


No. Per Ezxzami- No. Per 


Skill Test nees  Certifi Cent nees Certifi- Cent mnees* Certifi- Cent 
cated cated cated 
Stenography 465 116 24.0 2,000 833 42.0 2,020 945 46.0 
Typewriting 340 137 =6©40.0 1,824 1,200 66.0 1,748 1,313 74.0 
Bookkeeping .._.... 248 28 11.0 967 729 =75.0 1,230 803 65.0 
Machine Transcrip- 

Machine Caleula- 

21 23.0 314 145 46.0 231 227 98.0 
Office Clerical 

(Including filing) 713 375. 630 769 642 83.0 


Total Skill Tests_1,261 343 27.0 5,818 3,282 


Business funda- 
mentals & gen- 
eral information1,060 


56.0 5,998 3,920 65.5 


4,596 4,567 99.5 5,107 5,078 99.5 


* Does not include the 1952 examinees for Hawaii. 
(Statistics not yet available for Hawaii) 

Read table thus: In 1937, 465 examinees took the 
stenography test, 116 were awarded proficiency 
certificates, which represented 24% of all those 
taking the test. A total of 1,060 examinees par- 


ticipated in the 1937 testing program. Some 
examinees took more than one skill test. A total 
of 4,596 examinees took 5,818 skill tests in 
1951, and 5,107 examinees (exclusive of Ha- 
waii) took 5,998 skill tests in 1952. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY AND 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EN- 
TRANCE TESTING PROGRMS 
1937 - 1952 


Year Total Total Number Per 
Exami- Skill Tests Certifi- Cent 
nees Taken eated 


1937 1,060 1,261 343 27.0 
1,285 355 28.0 
1939 2,030 2,418 979 40.5 
1940 2,574 3,065 1,987 65.0 


1951 4,596 5,818 3,282 56.0 
1952*** 5,107 5,998 3,930 65.5 


Totals 35,659 43,287 24,162 55.8 


*No new tests were developed during the war 
years 1943, 1944. 

**The tests were taken over by the United Busi- 
ness Education Association from the National 
Council of Business Education and the name 
changed to the National Business Entrance 


Tests. 
***1952 figures do not include Hawaii as data are 
not yet available. 


clearly indicated by a comparison of the 
results of the years 1937, 1951, and 1952. 
Not only are many more examinees inter- 
ested in taking the tests, but over .twice 
as many of those taking the tests are qual- 
ifying for proficiency certificates. The ac- 
companying tables show the results of the 
1937, 1951, and the 1952 testing pro- 
grams. 

A summary of the growth of the test- 
ing program covering the period from 
1937 through 1952 is shown in Table 2. 


Some Difficulties Encountered in Developing 
A Series of Valid and Reliable Tests 


The educational and vocational goals 
of a test series of this type, while allied 
and related, are not identical. The educa- 
tional goal is to develop a series of tests 
that will describe the extent to which stu- 
dents have acquired knowledges, skills, 
and understandings in certain subject 
matter areas. The vocational goal is to 
predict the probable success of applicants 
in office jobs. Although these goals over- 
lap, they are not identical, and persons 
administering or taking the tests should 
recognize that there are factors involved 
in job success that cannot be measured by 
the tests. 
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Success on the job frequently depends 
on factors that cannot be predicted by the 
tests—factors such as remaining after 
hours to complete important work, abil- 
ity to get along with the supervisor, a 
willingness to work with other members 
of the office staff as a team, and several 
other factors which cannot be predicted 
with the tests as they are now constituted 
and administered. The tests cannot pre- 
dict that the person making the highest 
score is the best choice for a particular 
job. The tests are sufficiently valid and 
reliable for most screening purposes, and 
businessmen are finding them entirely sat- 
isfactory for this purpose. 

Several research studies have been com- 
pleted on various aspects of the test se- 
ries in an effort to improve the tests. Her- 
bert A. Hamilton, Dean of Administra- 
tion, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
recently completed a study entitled, “Re- 
lationship of Suecess in Beginning Gen- 
eral Clerical Occupations to Achievement 
in the Informational and Skill Aspects of 
the General Office Clerical Division of the 
National Business Entrance Test Series.” 
Dr. Hamilton’s study was declared the 
winner of the Eleventh. Annual Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award for the out- 
standing research study in business educa- 
tion completed in 1951. Howard Nelson 
recently completed a doctorate disserta- 
tion at New York University on a simi- 
lar problem relating success on the job to 


test results in stenography and typewrit- 


ing as determined by the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests. 

The Psychological Corporation, well 
known test specialists, made a careful 
analysis of the 1950 test series. Their 
findings and recommendations were care- 
fully considered by the Joint Committee 
on Tests in developing the new revised 
#1620 series of the Official Test Center 
Testing Series which was used during 
April, May, and June in all official test 
centers during 1952. 

Testing for vocational competency in 
business education is contributing to the 
improvement of instruction in business 
education classrooms across the nation. 
Carefully prepared tests of this type pro- 
vide employers with a valid and reliable 
means of selecting the best possible can- 
didates from the available supply of of- 
fice workers. But in some respects the 
tests serve best as a motive-incentive de- 
vice to spur students to higher accom- 
plishments in the high schools, private 
business schools, and colleges of the na- 
tion at a time when well trained office 
workers are needed for the nation’s de- 
fense effort. 
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| 
| 
= 
| 
| 1941 2.774 3,301 1,633 495 | 
1942 2,774 3,302 1,937 59.0 | 
1945** 1,104 1,563 1,117 71.0 
i 1946 755 897 694 78.0 
1 1947 1,712 2,040 1221 60.0 
1948 1,921 2,290 1,248 540 
i 1949 3,427 4,049 2,299 57.0 
1950 4,746 6,000 3,137 52.0 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
ey Business Education Associa- 


on 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Business Educators’ Associa- 


on 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Commercial Teachers Asso- 
clation 

— Business Education Associa- 


= Business Education Associa- 


mouston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

— Business Education Associa- 


indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Assoeliation 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 
Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
Business Education Asso- 


tion 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississ: Business Education As- 
sociat: 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1 and District IV 
Business Education 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Educati 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Business Education Associa- 

n 


0: 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business EHducation Asso- 


Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers 

West Virginia Education Association, 

usiness Education Section 
Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 


ciation 
ming Business Education Asso- 


EASTERN REGION 


New Hampshire 


The executive beard and officers of the 
New Hampshire Business Educators’ As- 
sociation held a meeting in Concord in 
February with the following persons at- 
tending: (Mrs.) Velma Rich, Concord 
High School; Barbara Ritchie, Keene 
High School; Regis Horace, Plymouth 
Teachers College, (Mrs.) Thomas Man- 
ning, Jr., Peterborough High School; 
(Mrs.) Eva Owen, Colebrook Academy, 
and Alice Downing, Hampton Academy. 

Plans were made at that time for the 
sectional meeting to be held in Laconia, 
on March 27. The speaker will be Ham- 
den L. Forkner of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Forkner is well 
known among business teachers and his 
presence at this meeting will be welcomed 
by many business teachers in the state. 


Pennsylvania 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueational Association held in Harris- 
burg the following officers were elected to 
head the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association for the coming year: Benja- 
min Kuykendall, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, president; Galen Walker, 
Meadville, first vice-president; Morgan 
Foose, Manheim Township High School, 
Neffsville, second vice-president; Edith 
Fairlamb, Reading, secretary; and Wil- 
liam Whiteley, Reading, treasurer.. 

The organization is planning two con- 
ferences for this spring. One conference 
will be held on April 18 at the State 
Teachers College in Indiana, and the other 
conference will be held at the Hershey 
High School, Hershey, on April 25. Mr. 
Walker will be the conference chairman 
of the Indiana meeting and Dr. Kuyken- 
dall will be the conference chairman of 
the Hershey meeting. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Business Education 
Association plans to hold its annual con- 
vention on Saturday, May 16, at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut in New 
Britain. The theme is “Recent Develop- 
ments in Business Education.” 

Among the principal speakers will be 
Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, School of 
Education, New York University. <A 
prominent businessman has been invited 
to speak at the luncheon. The afternoon 
will be devoted to sectional meetings. 

Officers of the association are Laurent 
Fortin of East Hampton, president; 
Lewis Boynton of New Britain, vice presi- 
dent; Helen D’Apice of Middletown, sec- 
retary; and Anna H. Kraemer of Meri- 
den, treasurer. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Iowa 


As usual, a distinctly valuable day was 
spent by business educators who attended 
the state convention of the Iowa Business 
Education Association. The new president 
is Marion Haahr of Mason City. Mr. 
Haahr is already at work in forming a 
board of directors to assist in planning 
district meetings and other activities of 
the association. He succeeds Ruth Tumble- 
son of Des Moines who presided over the 
convention. 

Other officers of IBEA are Kay Parker, 
vice president; and Warren Hoffman, 
secretary-treasurer. E. L. Marietta is edi- 
tor of the IBEA Bulletin and Virginia 
Marston is the UBEA director. 

The group passed a resolution urging 
the State Department of Education to 
name a state supervisor for business edu- 
cation. 


Ohio 
The 25th Anniversary Convention of 


the Ohio Business Teachers Association 
will be held in the Netherland Plaza 
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Hotel in Cincinnati on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 24 and 25, 1953. The program 
is being planned by Vice President Har- 
old Leith of Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati. 

On Friday morning, a visit will be 
made to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Friday afternoon’s tours will include one 
of the following places of interest: Com- 
mercial Vocational Division of Woodward 
High School; Shillito’s Department Store 
for a “behind the scenes” tour; South- 
Western Publishing Company’s account- 
ing, order, and filing departments; Proc- 
tor & Gamble’s executive offices, employ- 
ment division, transcribing section, and 
IBM room; and Radio and Television 
Stations WLW and WLW-TV. 

A demonstration of 25 years of prog- 
ress in the teaching of typewriting by T. 
James Crawford of Indiana University 
and Frank Liguiri of the University of 
Cincinnati will be given at the night ses- 
sion. 

The general session and business meet- 
ing will be held at 9:30 a.m. on Saturday. 
Among the speakers for the sectional 
meeting on Saturday are Ralph Knost, 
Withrow High School (Cincinnati), Ver- 
non Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
and T. James Crawford, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

The meeting will close with a luncheon 
at which time Joe Link will speak on 
“Tnside Korea.” 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS 


Colorado 

The presidents of the Business Educa- 
tion Sections of the Colorado Education 
Associations and one representative of 
each group are working on the constitu- 
tion for a new state-wide organization for 
business teachers in Colorado. The presi- 
dents of the sections are: Eastern—Zane 
Hays, Northeastern Junior College, Sterl- 
ing; Southern — Katherine McIntyre, 
Pueblo College, Pueblo; and Western— 
Reba Wing, High School, Grand Junction. 


Texas 

The Greater Houston Business Educa- 
tion Association held its winter meeting 
on the campus of the University of Hous- 
ton on February 7. The president, Carlos 
Hayden, presided at the meeting. J Mar- 
shall Hanna of Ohio State University was 
the guest speaker. Dr. Hanna gave a 
demonstration-lecture on ‘‘Enriching 
Learning in Business Education.” 
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Alabama 


The Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its spring meeting on 
March 27 in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will be the principal speaker at 
the luncheon meeting. Dr. Woodward is 
the UBEA National Membership Direc- 
tor. : 

The annual workshop of the Alabama 
Business Education Association was held 
on the campus of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, on January 16 and 
17. 

Following a fellowship dinner on Fri- 
day evening Paul A. Carlson, director of 
business education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin, led a dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of business 
education with the group. 

During three sessions on Saturday, Dr. 
Carlson continued the discussion by an- 
swering questions submitted by the teach- 
ers prior to the conference. This ques- 
tion-answer-discussion technique proved 
to be successful and very beneficial to 
those attending. 

Mary George Lamar, vice president of 
the association was in charge of the local 
arrangements. 

The association voted to hold its 1954 
workshop on the campus of the State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 


Virginia 

The annual fall meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association in 
Richmond, October 24, 1952 at the John 
Marshall Hotel, met its usual high stand- 
ard of interest to business teachers with 
D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh and Sherwood Reeder, City 
Manager of Richmond, as the principal 
speakers. 

During the morning session three 
round table discussions were held under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth Burmahln, 
Ezra Heyler, and Earl Bracey. S. J. 
Turille, Madison College, president of 
the VBEA, presided over two general 
sessions. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are Louise Moses, Granby High School, 
Norfolk, president; Curtis Hall, Vir- 


ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
first vice-president; (Mrs.) Eunice 
Smith, Christiansburg High School, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Watkins Smith, 
George Washington High School, Alex- 
andria, recording secretary; Virginia 
Harris, Radford College, Radford, treas- 
urer; and (Mrs.) Anne Daughtrey, 
Maury High School, Norfolk, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Louisiana 

The Louisiana Business Education As- 
sociation held its fall meeting on No- 
vember 24-25 in New Orleans. More 
than one hundred members attended the 
delightful banquet at the famous old La 
Louisianne Restaurant and heard an 
address by Robert E. Slaughter of New 
York City. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
meeting was a report by Gladys Peck, 
State Supervisor of Business Education, 
showing the progress of business educa- 
tion in Louisiana since 1948. She pointed 
out that the number of teachers of busi- 
ness has risen from 365 to 525; in 1948 
there were 19,000 students enrolled in 
business education as compared with 
31,000 in 1952; and that the number of 
FBLA chapters had risen from 3 to 
nearly 100. 

Roland Pertuit, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the New Orleans 
NOMA Chapter, gave the group an in- 
teresting review of the NOMA-UBEA 
business entrance testing program. Hulda 
Erath, of Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute gave an inspiring address on “The 
Teaching of Shorthand.” 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are Kenneth N. LaCaze, Baton Rouge 
High School, president; Marie Louise 
Franques, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, vice president; and Wilma C. 
Smith, Ouachita Parish High School, 
treasurer. 

The 1953 convention of the Future 
Business Leaders of America of Louisi- 
ana will be held on the campus of Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, on April 17 
and 18. 

Plans for the convention include a 
dance on Friday evening, followed by 
contests. There will be competition in 
scrap books or posters, typewriting, 
shorthand I and shorthand II, bookkeep- 
ing, model secretary, FBLA song, and 
attendance. 

It is estimated that over 2000 mem- 
bers and sponsors will be present. 
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IN ACTION 


Kentucky 


The spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association will be 
held at the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville 
on April 16, 1953. 

Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
will be the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing. Dr. Carlson will discuss “In-Service 
Training for the Business Teacher.” 

Officers of the Kentucky Business Edu- 
eation Association are Vernon Anderson, 
Murray State College, Murray, president; 
Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort, secretary; and Thomas Hogan- 
camp, Murray State College, Murray, 
treasurer. 

Esther Runyan of Bardstown High 
School has been appointed vice-president 
of the Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation to fill the unexpired term of 
Hilda Wasson who is now doing graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky. Mrs. 
Runyan is the author of a child’s story 
book, “Quellen Queel.” 

Katherine Kornfeld, Atherton High 
School, Louisville; and Ada Bell Hall, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, have 
been appointed to membership on the 
KBEA Executive Board. 


Arkansas 


March 6 and 7 has been designated as 
the dates for the annual conference on 
business education sponsored by the 
Arkansas Business Education Associa- 
tion. The conference will have the fol- 
lowing national leaders in business edu- 
eation at the conference; Allen Lloyd 
and Robert Slaughter, of the Gregg Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
and Harmon Wilson of the South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. 

Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Little Rock Senior 
High School, president of the ABEA, 
will be in charge of arrangements. Other 
officers of the association are Robert 
Ferralasco, Arkansas State College, vice 
president; Alice Jo Noble, Conway State 
College, secretary; and Mrs. W. H. 
McCutcheon, Harrison High School, 
treasurer. 

Theodore Woodward, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, will 
serve as consultant to the group. 


North Carolina 


Plans are being made for the annual 
meeting of the Department of Business 
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Education of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association. Lois Frazier, president 
of the group, has announced that there 
will be a luncheon at the S & W Cafe- 
teria in Asheville on March 27 at 12:30. 
Following the luncheon there will be a 
program and business meeting. 

Vance T. Littlejohn, Head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, will address the group 
at the afternoon program. The subject 
of his address will be “Challenges to the 
Department of Business Education of the 
North Carolina Education Association.” 

Other officers of the association include: 
Rena Bateman, vice president; and Jack 
Barnett, secretary-treasurer. 


Tennessee 


The annual business meeting of the 
Tennessee Business Education Associa- 
tion will be at a luncheon in the Ball 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee, March 27, 12:30 p.m. Elvin 
S. Eyster, Indiana University, will speak 
to the group on “What Can Be Done 
About It?” 

In his talk Dr. Eyster will review the 
factors that made America great, dis- 
euss the changes that have come about 
in these factors, point out the effects of 
these changes on American Government 
and American life, and then point out 
specifically the responsibility of business 
education in meeting these changes. 

Officers of the association are Hollie 
W. Sharpe, Northeast Louisiana State 
College, Monroe; Cliffie Spilman, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville; and 
Pauline Lamb, West End High School, 
Nashville. 


Florida 


The Florida Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring luncheon-busi- 
ness meeting at the Wayside Inn, in 
Tampa on March 20. 

Lauren QO. Lindstrom, general sales 
manager for the Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company, will 
address the teachers on “Plus Factors in 
Education for Business.” 

Hortense K. Barnes, Hillsboro High 
School, is chairman of the general ar- 
rangements. 


Georgia 


The new officers of the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Association’s eleven dis- 
tricts have been announced by Elisa- 
beth Anthony, state president. These 
officers were elected to represent their 
respective districts in meetings’ which 
were held during October and November. 


The districts, district directors, vice 
directors, and secretary-treasurers re- 
spectfully are as follows: 

First Distriet—Edgar Edwards, Brad- 
well Institute, Hinesville; Evelyn D. 
Wendzel, Statesboro High School; Ron- 
ald E. Weitman, Richmond Hill High 
School. 

Second District—Hayward Bond, Moul- 
trie High School; Elmina McKneely, 
Tifton High School; Elza Davis, Moul- 
trie High School. 

Third District (East) — Sarah Lowe, 
Fort Valley High School; Mary McCall, 
Cordele High School. The secretary- 
treasurer has not been announced. 

Third District (West)—Ernestine Mel- 
ton, Columbus. (The vice director and 
secretary-treasurer have not been an- 
nounced.) 

Fourth Distriet—Mrs. L. J. Walker, 
Jr., Jonesboro High School; Harold Me- 
Guire, R. E. Lee Institute, Thomaston; 
Mrs. James E. Lovvorn, Bowdon High 
School. 

Fifth District—Ruth Hughes, Smith- 
Hughes Voeational School, Atlanta; L. 
E. Freeman, Fulton High School, At- 
lanta; Sarah Suttles, Hapeville High 
School. 

Sixth District — Margaret Echols, 
Sparta High School; Celia Sharp, A. L. 
Miller High School, Macon; Johnnie 
Heath, Macon Vocational School. 

Seventh District—Mrs. Lewis Hajosy, 
Cedartown High School; Mary Ellen 
Smith, Marietta High School; Clara 
Mitchell, Pepperell High School, Lindale. 

Eighth Distriet—Sam Fuller, Douglas 
High School; Mrs. Ben Scott, Baxley 
High School; Wilma Tom Odom, Irwin 
County High School, Ocilla. 

Ninth District — H. B. Forrester, 
Lumpkin County High School, Dahlo- 
nega; Leah Rose Grubbs, Buford High 
School; Gladys Holcomb, Gainesville 
High School. 

Tenth District — William A. Cuff, 
Athens High School; Dora O. Smith, 
University Demonstration School, Ath- 
ens; Molly McGee, Augusta Vocational 
School. 
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COOPERATING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NEA Departments 


A steamship instead of a college cam- 
pus will be the location of the Tenth An- 
nual Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference. The conference, sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, is sched- 
uled for July 6-17. 

Plans announced by Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, call for a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise aboard the Steamship 
SS Nuevo Dominicano. The liner will 
sail July 6 from Miami with stops at 
Nassau in the Bahamas, Port au Prince 
in Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo in the Domini- 
can Republic and Havana, Cuba and re- 
turn to the Florida port, July 17. A 
schedule of orientation meetings, confer- 
ences and recreation will be planned 
aboard ship with sightseeing tours and 
entertainment arranged at ports of call. 
Plans also are underway to arrange col- 
lege credit for the conference for those 
who are interested. 

Arrangements for the cruise are being 
made in cooperation with the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service. For further in- 
formation, write the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Higher Education Re-examines Its 
Responsibilities and Opportunities” is 
the theme of the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education scheduled 
to be held in Chicago, Mareh 5-7. The 
conference is sponsored by the Association 
of Higher Education, a Department of 
the National Education Association. 

Among the subjects to be considered 
by speakers during the general sessions 
are: What developments in the next ten 
years will change the conditions under 
which higher education works? What are 
the major strengths and weaknesses in 
American higher education? And what 
changes must be made in academic policies 
and practices to enable colleges and uni- 
versities to meet their opportunities and 
responsibilities more effectively ? 


Whether codes or statements of ethics 
are window dressing to protect a profes- 
sion from publie interference is one of 
several aspects discussed in an article en- 
titled “Professionalizing the Audio-Visual 
Field” which will appear in the new quar- 
terly, Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view. The new publication of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
made its initial appearance this month. 
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* * * 


The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold its seventh 
annual three-week summer laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, Me., 
June 21-July 11. 

The training program centers around 
a series of learning experiences to help 
leaders in various fields to understand 
the complexities of group relations. Par- 
ticipants practice skills in operating 
more effectively in different kinds of 
group situations. Such skills as discus- 
sion leadership, large meeting methods, 
role-playing, and observer analysis are 
utilized to aid the trainees in improving 
their ability as leaders and trainers. 

The laboratory is sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of 
the University of Michigan, with the co- 
operation of faculty members from the 
Universities of Chicago, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio State, Antiock College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and other educational institutions. Its 
year-round research and _ consultation 
program is supported by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Approximately 110 participants will 
be accepted for this session. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the NEA 
Division of Adult Edueation Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. . 


NEA Divisions 

The Travel Division is arranging three 
tours in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
in Miami. A pre-convention tour is being 
planned by the state education associations 
of 11 western states for delegates and 
friends who will meet in convenient centers 
and travel together to Miami. Other tours 
include a seven-day tour to Cuba on the 
SS Florida leaving Miami, July 3, a West 
Indies tour and a Round South America 
tour. 

Tours to the West Indies and South 
America will leave Miami at the close of 
the NEA convention. The West Indies 
tour will include stops at major cities in 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Cuba. Those participating in the 
South American tour will visit cities in 
Puerto Rico, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Columbia and the 
Republic of Panama. 

Arrangements are being made for meet- 
ings with locgl teachers, education offi- 
cials and diplomatic personnel during the 
tours. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the NEA Travel Division, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BusINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


Business Education 
Program in the 
Secondary 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Edited by Hamden L. 
Forkner, 1949, 176 pages, $1.00. 


This publication describes 
the characteristics of a 
good business education 
program in the secondary 
school in terms of housing, 
equipment, and teaching 
aids; teachers; supervi- 
sion; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; 
extraclass activities; coor- 
dinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; 
research; and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the 
teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
basic business, distributive 
occupations, and clerical 
practice. It discusses what 
business education can 
contribute to general 
education, vocational com- 
petency, and community 
relationship and how 
teacher education institu- 
tions, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and state 
departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 


UBEA 
. 1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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HERE AND THERE 


q Jeron LaFargue, national president ; and Harriet Conrad, 
national secretary, participated in a panel discussion at the 
convention of the Southern Business Education Association in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Bill Lambert, vice president for the Central 
Region, and Charles Chandler from Indianapolis attended a 
special FBLA meeting held concurrently with the Chicago con- 
vention of National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 


A chicken dinner is an annual event of the Greenburg (Ind.) 
Chapter. Photographed at one of the tables are Don Kutchback, 
Bill Reddish, Marilyn Miller, Ermil Johnson (president), Marie 
Stoneking, and Don Eubank. On the opposite side of the table 
are three guest faculty members and the Chapter sponsor, 
Mr. Sherfey. The Greensburg Chapter was organized in 1946. 


@ The Grossmont Union High School Chapter at El Cajon, 
California, has opened a senior bank account for the purpose 
of helping seniors pay some of their commencement expenses. 
Pat Mason is president, Audrey Schill is publicity chairman, 
and Mrs. Marilyn Kamminga is chapter sponsor. 

@ Charles Coker of Taylors, South Carolina, was honored as 
the first recipient of the South Carolina Scholarship Fund. He 
was instrumental in organizing the chapter of FBLA in Tay- 
lors High School. Charles has a typewriting speed of 85 wpm. 
He is completing the freshman year at Wofford College in 
Spartansburg, South Carolina, 

@ The Lake Arthur (Louisiana) Chapter has purchased a 
mimeograph, mimeoscope, filing cabinet, adding machine, and 
miscellaneous supplies with the money earned from publishing 
the school paper. 

@ An Alumni Geographical Directory is being prepared by 
the Menaul School Chapter in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The 
directory will be sent to all the alumni when completed. This 
chapter has been active only three years, but has successfully 
completed a number of projects. 


FBLA FORUM is published bimonthly, October through May, by the Future Business 
Leaders of America. Executive and editorial offices are at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Membership in the organization is fifty cents a year, twenty-five 
cents of which is for a year’s subscription to the FORUM. Application pending 
for entry as second-class matter at the Post Office at Washington, D. C. 
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@ The Louisiana FBLA Chapter has a real problem this 
year. More than 2,000 FBLA members want to attend the state 
convention and it appears impossible to find a place which 
can accommodate this large group. The meeting is scheduled 
for April. 

@ An annual award is given each year by the Culver City 
(California) Chamber of Commerce to a member of the Culver 
City Senior High School FBLA Chapter. The award is based 
on 25 per cent scholarship, 25 per cent citizenship, 25 per cent 
service, and 25 per cent vote of chapter members. 

@ Fresh orchids, flown from the Hawaiian Islands, were 
given to the FBLA members and guests who registered at the 
state convention of the Iowa Chapter of FBLA. 


WITH THE STATE CHAPTERS 


LOUISIANA. The Louisiana State FBLA convention will be 
held at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute in Ruston on April 
17-18, 1953. A full schedule of activities has been planned for 
this meeting which will have a record attendance. 


Among the highlights of the convention will be the presenta- 
tion of awards. Individuals awards will be made to winners in 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, spelling, and model secre- 
tary contests. Chapter awards will be made for the best scrap- 
book or poster, state song, and largest attendance at the con- 
vention computed on the basis of number present and distance 
traveled. No chapter may enter more than five contests. The 
chapter which scores the highest number of points will receive 
the Gladys Peck loving eup which is now held by the Westwego 
Chapter. 

The plaques and banners won by Louisiana chapters at the - 
first National Convention will also be presented at the con- 
vention. 

One of the major projects of the state:chapter is to make 
FBLA in Louisiana even greater than it is. Each chapter is a 
member of the team which is working diligently to organize 
more FBLA chapters in Louisiana with the hope that the State 
Chapter will win the national award this year. 


* * * 


IOWA. The Seventh Annual State convention of the Iowa 
Future Business Leaders of America had for its theme “Look- 
ing Forward Through FBLA.” The meeting was held at Iowa 
State Teachers College in Cedar Falls with approximately two 
hundred FBLA members, sponsors, and guests in attendance. 

The first session opened with prayer followed by a welcome 
address by Dr. Paul Bender, dean of students at ISTC. Clint 
Wolf, president of the Teachers College Chapter also welcomed 
the group. Roll was called and the chapters responded by 
giving a brief report of what the organization had done during 
the year and a resumé of what each planned to do during the 
year. The guests and officers of the various chapters were in- 
troduced. 

Skits were presented by chapters from Mason City, Parkers- 
burg, and Vinton. The presentations were original and educa- 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION ... This group of FBLA mer- 
bers attended the 1952 State Convention which was held in 


tional. Titles of the skits were “Pep Up Your Personality,” 
“Qualification—Good Manners,’ and “The Girl for the Job.” 
Dr. L. V. Douglas, head of the Department of Bsuiness Educa- 
tion at ISTC, spoke to the group on “Looking Forward 
Through FBLA.” Mrs. Muriel Moe, also of the ISTC staff, 
explained to the group “What FBLA Can Mean to Your 
School and to You.” * 

Students were given an opportunity to spend all the time 
they wished in the office machines classrooms where members 
of the ISTC Chapter demonstrated the office machines. They 
were also provided an opportunity to use the machines. At- 
tendance in these rooms proved the tremendous amount of 
pleasure derived by the visitors in operating the machines. 

An exhibit room was open during the day in which displays 
of work done by all FBLA chapters could be examined. Souve- 
nirs were distributed by the various companies which were in- 
terested in donating for the cause of furthering interest in 
business. A meeting to exchange ideas among the FBLA spon- 
sors was a popular one and everyone carried home some new 
ideas to be used by their respective chapters. 

A sox-hop provided entertainment for those interested in 
dancing after the regular business sessions were over. A 
coke-tea, style show, open house at the dormitories, and a tour 
of the campus concluded the afternoon’s activities. 

Mr. Charles D. Hilton, KGLO commercial radio manager 
and a national award winner of the Toastmasters Speech Club, 
was the after-dinner speaker. Another highlight of the banquet 
was the reading of the FBLA Creed by Kay Parker. The 
banquet tables were colorfully decorated with flowers flown 
from the Hawaiian Islands, leis, ukuleles, and programs shaped 
like pineapples. Entertainment was furnished by June Kodani, 
Jane Baldovi, Helen Matsunaga, Toyoka Nakama, and Millie 
Ohama, who were dressed in the native costumes of their be- 
loved Hawaiian Islands. These ISTC students entertained with 
songs and dances of the Islands. The convention closed with 
the singing of “Farewell to Thee.” 

Committee chairman of the convention were as follows: 
Gertrude Miller, general chairman; Frank Hutchins, food 
arrangements; Toyoko Nakama, registration; Esther Handley, 
publicity: Ricarda Parsons, bulletin boards and _ exhibits; 
Gladys Meier and Norman Pease, program; Pat Barr, table 
decorations; Clint Wolf, election of officers, and Jean Harvey, 
style show. Dr. E. L. Marietta is the state sponsor. 


* * * 


SOUTH CAROLINA. The South Carolina Chapter of FBLA 
has established a collegiate scholarship fund which is available 
to FBLA members in South Carolina who apply and qualify. 
Conditions upon which loans will be made follow: 

1. The recipient must attend a South Carolina College and 
major in business education. 
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Salinas. The University of Southern California will be hosts 


for the 1953 State Convention in Los Angeles. 


2. Loans will be made only to high school graduates whose 
work indicates ability to do satisfactory college work. 

3. Not more than $500 will be loaned to one person for 
the first year or $300 during each succeeding year. 

4. Repayment of the loan must begin not later than one 
year from the date of graduation from college, and must be 
paid in full within five years. 

5. Notes will bear interest at the rate of six per cent after 
the expiration date. 

6. Loans will be available only to those persons who are able 
to show that the aid from this fund will enable the borrower to 
cover all expenses for that particular year. 

7. Persons applying for the loan must submit to a physical 
examination be a reputable physician, He must also take out 
a life insurance policy from a reliable company. The policy is 
to be assigned to the Scholarship Loan Fund until the obliga- 
tion is fully discharged. 

8. All notes must be signed by the beneficiary of the loan, 
the parents or guardian, and one responsible citizen. Sufficient 
collateral may be substituted in lieu of the signature of the 
citizen. 

9. All applications for loans must be countersigned by the 
parent or guardian and a responsible citizen. 

10. Loans-will be in charge of a committee composed of the 
state FBLA president, state sponsor, chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Committee, and one other chapter sponsor. 

It is believed that this project will be beneficial to many stu- 
dents. Mrs. Rita Polk Heape of Greenville initiated the project 
which is now earried on by a special committee. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE 


Members of the Future Business Leaders of America met 
recently in the beautiful reception hall of Guide Lamp’s new 
office building. Greeted by Mr. Shoemaker, employe of the 
personnel department, the group was conducted through the 
building. Among the offices visited were tabulating, mail and 
communecations center, engineering, blue printing, accounting, 
and supplies. 

The large ultra-modern accounting department drew much 
comment from the FBLA visitors. They took note of the de- 
partment’s well-planned layout and the silence which prevailed 
despite the operation of many machines. 

For the first time the FBLA had a float in this year’s Har- 
vest Festival Parade. The float was a large replica of the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders crest made of the club colors of French 
Blue and Silver. The crest was displayed on top of a Cadillac. 

Gerald Huey and Andy Brewster of Delco Remy Division of 
General Motors Corporation were guests at a mid-morning 
lunch of the Chapter. Mr. Huey spoke on the subject, “Inter- 
viewing for an Industrial Organization.” 
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The Research Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
Research Foundation of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, a Department of the National 
Education Association. The subscription rate of 
three dollars a year includes a year’s membership 


in the four UBEA Professional Divisions (institu- 
tions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for in- 
formation concerning the Quarterly. 
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